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The Horace Mann School at Work 
FOREWORD 


OR the past few years the Staff of the Horace Mann School 

has been actively engaged in developing curriculum materials in 
connection with its Plan for Teaching Children. The results of this 
work will be published from time to time. Through the courtesy of 
the editor of the TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, we are presenting, in 
this number entitled The Horace Mann School at Work, articles de- 
scribing certain phases of the School’s Plan for Teaching Children. 
These articles do not in any sense represent a total picture of the 
School. They indicate the type of work which is being carried on 
from day to day. Additional articles, under the same editorship, 
will appear in subsequent issues of THE Recorp. The titles of these 
articles are listed below. 


The Library in the Horace Mann School. Grace L. Aldrich, Cecile White 
Flemming. 

Man Through the Ages. Alice Torrey, Orrielle Murphy. 

Typical Experiences in the Kindergarten. Charlotte G. Garrison, Alice G. 
Thorn, Gretchen O. Murray, Emma D. Sheehy. 

Junior High School Girls Study Child Development. Grace Reeves, Alice Torrey. 

The Parents Association of the Horace Mann School. Florence C. Remer. 

Some Basic Policies and Practices of the Horace Mann School. Cecile White 
Flemming, Helen M. Atkinson, Ina C. Sartorius. 

School Excursions and Some of Their Educational Implications. Mary Harden. 

Developing Reading Skills in the Horace Mann High School. Cecile White 
Flemming. 
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Reading Readiness and Progress in the Primary Grades. Agnes Burke, Frank 
T. Wilson, and Cecile White Flemming. 

New Type Records and Reports as Aids to Guidance. Cecile White Flemming. 

A Student Investigation into the Social Structure of New York City. Laura B, 
Crandon. 


The articles in this issue and those which will appear later consti- 
tute part of our contribution to the continuous education of teachers, 
which is the purpose of Teachers College, and in which the Horace 
Mann School has the important function of demonstrating modern 
educational theory and practice. 

The philosophy, purposes, and methods presented here were de- 
veloped by the Horace Mann School for its own children. We do 
not offer them for adoption elsewhere, but we hope that parts of 
the philosophy and some of the suggestions offered for developing 
that philosophy may be adapted for use in other schools. It is our 
belief that these suggestions, offered through articles describing The 
Horace Mann School at Work, will help in formulating educational 
programs in keeping with modern times, and will therefore aid in edu- 
cating American children. 


Rotito G. REYNOLDS 
Mary HARDEN 
Editors 














The Fundamental Philosophy and Purposes 
of the Horace Mann School 


By ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 
Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


AND MARY HARDEN 
Director of Social Studies, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


HE unique relationship of Horace Mann School to Teachers 

College gives it a threefold responsibility: first and most impor- 
tant, to offer its children the best possible kind of education for a 
modern age; second, to demonstrate sound educational theory in prac- 
tice to the teachers from our own and other countries who make an 
average of 90,000 visits to the School every year; and, third, as an 
integral part of Teachers College, to offer many opportunities for 
evaluating educational theory in the classroom by means of observa- 
tion, demonstration, and participation. Although every one of these 
functions is exceedingly important in relation to the total educational 
program of Teachers College, the most vital is the function of edu- 
cating children to live in a modern age. The School believes not only 
that it should develop excellent educational practices based on scien- 
tific experimentation and acceptable educational philosophy but that 
it should also demonstrate these practices effectively. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCHOOL 


A school which attempts to educate children in a modern age must 
develop a philosophy which will allow it to be a modern school for 
modern children. The Horace Mann School believes that the school 
is an important agency for educating children, but not the only one 
which should assume responsibility for the total education of the 
child. It realizes that as one of these agencies, it will function com- 
pletely only in so far as it creates within the classroom an environ- 
ment which will aid pupils and teachers to live and learn together. 
The School also recognizes that in order to make this codperative 
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effort worth while, the environment must be extended to include 
realistically the community which surrounds the School.’ It is on the 
basis of this belief that the School brings its pupils into closer con- 
tact with other educative agencies in the community, such as churches, 
libraries, museums, newspaper plants, local government, and social 
service agencies, and endeavors thereby to acquaint the child with his 
surroundings, and to build up within him critical understanding and 
appreciation of these agencies, some of which may aid and some of 
which may, in some instances, deter social progress. 

Although the Horace Mann School believes in codperative living 
and endeavor, it does not lose sight of the very important fact that 
the child is an individual living in the present, and that he should be 
allowed to learn to judge and act sensibly and constructively for him- 
self as well as to think and act codperatively with his group. The 
Horace Mann School accepts as its responsibility the duty of impart- 
ing to its pupils a knowledge of the activities and contributions of the 
people of past ages as influencing the present, just as man’s activities 
and contributions to the present age will foster and stimulate a future 
age. Although the School believes that education is growth and that 
growth means the acquisition of accurate knowledge, the development 
of desirable habits, and the attainment of attitudes that will help 
the child to live happily and effectively, still it does not attempt to 
offer any fixed formula by means of which all children may be de- 
veloped to their fullest capacities. The School, however, believes 
that there are at least four fundamental powers necessary to the com- 
plete education of a child. 

The power to Know. Each child should possess important and 
useful knowledge of the past and the present. The School, in the 
light of recent educational investigations, endeavors constantly to 
determine what is important and useful knowledge for the modern 
child, and insists upon its attainment within the individual child’s 
capacity. 

The power to Do. The School subscribes enthusiastically to the 
philosophy of “learning to do by doing.” It believes that the edu- 
cative process is an active process, not a passive experience, that the 
interests of children are powerful incentives to learning, and that one 


1 Harden, Mary. “Going Places and Seeing Things,” Educational Method, Vol. XIV, pp. 324- 
331, March 1935. (A discussion of the place of the excursion in education and some of the ways in 
which the Horace Mann School has utilized its environment in the total education of the child.) 
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of the principal functions of a teacher is to guide and direct these 
interests and help to create new ones. 

The School believes that through many situations occurring in 
school life, which offer opportunities for choice of action, the child 
will be aided in developing character and in forming habits of making 
right decisions. 

It believes that every child has within him something of the creative 
and that, through doing, this desire to create may have an opportunity 
to express itself and to grow. Creative and directed activity as ex- 
pressed in art, music, physical action, and social organization function 
actively in the School’s program. The activity program, however, 
has a plan and a purpose; so far as possible, its outcomes are foreseen 
and their values are weighed. 

The power to Think. Children are encouraged to think for them- 
selves, and are trained to base their thinking upon scientific evidence. 
The School endeavors to substitute accurate knowledge and scientific 
evidence for misinformation and biased opinion, and at all times to 
help children formulate well-balanced opinions. It tries to teach the 
child to test his own thinking and likewise that of his group. It 
believes that children should be trained to think about those things 
which are important in their everyday lives and in the society of 
which they are an inherent part. It holds as its goal for each child 
the living of “the good life,” which can be attained only by right 
choosing as the result of straight thinking. 

The power to Feel. The School accepts as its responsibility the 
building of right attitudes. It believes that attitudes and feelings are 
the mainsprings of human action; therefore tolerance, kindliness, 
honesty, fair play, loyalty, and other human attributes which make 
for fine and full living are constantly emphasized and consistently 
practiced. Some conception of life and the flow of civilization; a 
knowledge of power, its usefulness and destructiveness; an apprecia- 
tion of the peoples of the world and their contributions to civilization 
—these are some of the concepts with which the School is concerned 
in training its children.? 

“This, then, is the philosophy of the Horace Mann School. Its 
purpose is to develop individuals whose bodies are strong and 


* Reynolds, Rollo G. and Harden, Mary. The Horace Mann Plan for Teaching Children. A 
Horace Mann Professional Book. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1932. 
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healthy; who grow in insight, develop mental and spiritual powers, 
and acquire the self-direction necessary for resourceful living; who 
believe in education as an enduring quest for meanings; whose feelings 
toward the world and its people are unbiased and fair, and who will 
therefore fulfill the obligations that come with membership in a so- 
ciety; who desire to investigate and explore new fields of thought; 
whose knowledge of the world is accurate and broad; who think with 
trained minds; and whose actions, while expressing individuality, con- 
tribute to the welfare of the group, the state, and the world in which 
they live. 


THE HORACE MANN PLAN 


Such a purpose and philosophy cannot be attained by merely being 
stated in words; they must be translated into action. In order to 
accomplish this, the Staff of the Horace Mann School is actively en- 
gaged in furthering the development of a Plan for Teaching Children. 

The first feature or basis of that Plan is the philosophy of educa- 
tion presented in the preceding paragraphs. ‘The second feature is a 
body of material called the Core of Content and Educational Out- 
comes. This is made up of material that will help the child to gain 
concepts, knowledges, skills, habits, and attitudes which the School 
feels should be the common possession of all its pupils. These con- 
cepts are derived from the fields of language, literature, mathematics, 
science, arts, and human relationships. 


THE CORE OF CONTENT 


In order to develop functional concepts from these areas, it is neces- 
sary to select content which accurately exemplifies their meaning. 
This may often necessitate the selecting of facts in advance, and 
rightly so, the School believes. All the facts are grouped around, or 
are outcomes of, a study of large concepts which help to explain our 
modern economic, political, and social world.’ 

The Core of Content is not a course of study to be subdivided and 
given at stated times, but rather a tentative plan by means of which 
learning may be guided and directed and the children’s school expe- 
rience safeguarded. This Core of Content should not, of course, be 


* Some of the facts, concepts, and activities necessary to develop the Core of Content are discussed 
in the article on the Elementary School, pp. 659-674 of this issue. 
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the same for schools everywhere. The knowledges and learnings that 
may be essential for the child living in Texas may not be equally im- 
portant for the child who lives in Maine. Course of study materials 
ought to be constantly adapted to regional needs and modified to suit 
the changing situations of the world in which the child lives. New 
modes of living resulting from the changes in society mean that the 
child must acquire new and different knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
in order to live well and effectively in these changing conditions. 

In the Horace Mann School, from the Four-Year-Old Kindergarten 
through the Senior High School, the Core of Content and Educa- 
tional Outcomes endeavors to provide for continuity of learning and 
experiences, building consistently upon past knowledges and experi- 
ences of the child. Although this Core of Content provides for mini- 
mum learnings and activities, it in no way suggests that there should 
be a limit to enriched learning and experience. In order to provide 
these enriched learnings more fully, a variety of teaching units is 
being developed as a part of the Horace Mann Plan. 

In the schools of the present adult generation, the learnings were 
divided into separate subjects, and lessons were recited at specific times, 
without any reference to the possible relationships existing among 
the different subjects. For example, arithmetic, spelling, history, 
geography, and language were taught in an isolated fashion, and 
often the learnings were merely passive experiences. On the secon- 
dary level to-day this division of subject matter is apparent in many 
schools, possibly because it is feared that subject matter might be 
sacrificed for a new plan of instruction. 


TEACHING UNITS 


In the Horace Mann School a teaching unit is considered an or- 
ganization of subject matter which lends itself to the development 
of related content and activities; the use of units of work as a medium 
for children’s learning is employed throughout the School. Class- 
room instruction so motivated is believed by the School to be superior 
to the classroom procedure of the old school, which required memo- 
rization and recitation of content. The unit method assumes three 
things: (1) since interest is a powerful factor in learning, the or- 
ganization of subject matter is made around topics or themes of 
interest to the child and dealing with the content to be developed; 
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(2) if the learning situations in school can be made to approximate 
similar situations in life outside the school, reality is lent to the 
process of education; (3) learnings, in order to function in the mind 
of the child, must have meaning for him, and in order for him to gain 
this meaning, the natural and existing relationships between varied 
types of content must be brought out. 

For example, a unit of work quite commonly used in modern schools 
is “Transportation and Communication.” Granting the assumption 
of the preceding paragraph, such a unit of work is of intrinsic interest 
to children in experiencing in the classroom various aspects of com- 
munity life which they will experience outside the classroom. In 
working with this unit, the child is dealing with a function of society 
which is a part of his everyday life, and he studies this function as it 
occurs in life, rather than in artificial or imaginary situations. A 
teacher, in order to teach transportation and communication effec- 
tively, must help the child to realize that the natural environment of a 
community has a great deal to do with the kinds of transportation it 
develops. The child must also be taught that in modern transporta- 
tion, where the natural environment presents many obstacles, man 
has by means of scientific inventions learned to control that environ- 
ment so that he can utilize it in developing better means of communi- 
cation. In such a unit many subject matter areas will function and, 
in the course of the unit, the child will understand the relationships 
among them. Some of the important relationships of geography 
and science, for example, are brought out through a study of railway 
routes, telephone and telegraph lines, steamship routes, ocean cables, 
and radio stations. ‘These are all located in cities and states; on lakes, 
rivers, and seas; in nations and continents. Through this unit of 
work the child comes into close contact with the history of invention; 
he learns about the invention of the wheel, the discovery of steam as 
power, followed in time by the voyage of Fulton’s steamboat; the 
first transcontinental railway; and the latest streamline train. All 
these are history in themselves, and, during the course of the unit, 
are interwoven with other historical events. The total educational 
experience of the child in this unit, is, however, concerned with more 
than geography, history, and science. Children are bound, through 
their absorbing interest in the subject, to do extensive reading; they 
are impelled to write stories, poems, and other compositions; many 
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of them are inspired to create in art and are stimulated to utilize the 
subjects of music, arithmetic, spelling, and language. 

It might be well t6 state here that the Horace Mann School be- 
lieves that although codrdination of content enriches and broadens the 
experience of the child, the separate subjects on nearly every grade 
level have certain fundamental and important techniques and content 
which should be taught for their own intrinsic values. These units of 
work, if checked against the Horace Mann Core of Content and Ed- 
ucational Outcomes mentioned above, furnish an effective method for 
teaching a modern child in a modern school. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS 


The fourth feature of the Horace Mann Plan for Teaching Children 
is the development of materials for teachers and children. If educa- 
tion is to function most effectively in the life of the child, it is neces- 
sary to build for him a true and accurate picture of modern society. 
Professor Harold Rugg says in a recent monograph :* 


. one initial step in the building of a Science of Society is the preparation of 
an honest and intelligible description of our new industrial order . . . a creative 
portrait of twentieth-century civilization and its development. . .. [Such a 
program] should provide a vivid account of the potential production system 
which exists on the North American continent. . . . Finally, our story cannot 
be confined to the current scene. In order to understand our changing civiliza- 
tion, youths must see it changing. Our presentation, therefore, must have a rich 
historical as well as contemporary setting; it must follow the chief trends which 
lead up to the drama of today. 


With such a purpose the Horace Mann Plan is seeking to discover, 
create, and make available to children a variety of sources and mate- 
rials which will help them gain a true picture of the present social 
order. These include books, newspapers, maps, lantern slides, radio, 
theatre, music, moving pictures, and all possible sources and materials 
by means of which educational experiences in school may be made 
more vivid. 

The Horace Mann School also believes that the materials which 
teachers themselves have worked out to meet the needs of their par- 
ticular teaching level may be valuable to other teachers. It is for this 


“Rugg, Harold. Building a Science of Society for the Schools, pp. 1-3. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1934. 
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reason that the Horace Mann School plans to make available a variety 
of educational materials for the enrichment of teaching in the various 
subject matter areas. 


COORDINATION OF THEMES THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL® 


The greater part of the material thus far discussed and the illustra- 
tions given are taken mainly from the Elementary School; many prac- 
tices and procedures, however, are held in common with the Junior 
and Senior High School, and the work of both Elementary School 
and High School is based upon the same general philosophy as it 
applies to different levels of the School. As the pupil progresses 
beyond the elementary grades in school experiences, the Horace Mann 
School continues to offer him opportunities for the study of large 
themes of coérdinated subject matter. At the same time it assumes 
the responsibility of presenting to students of both Junior and Senior 
High School organized bodies of vital subject matter. 

As in the Elementary School, the Staff of the High School is work- 
ing to develop a program of study, predetermined in its main points, 
but with no hard and fast limits in its form, which will codrdinate 
closely with the Elementary School at one end of the program and 
with the college at the other. 

The large themes around which the work of the School is built are 
planned to utilize from one to three hours a day of the pupil’s time 
throughout the six years (seventh to twelfth grades). The general 
theme for the Junior High School is the “Story of the Progress of 
Man Through the Ages,” subdivided for each of the three years of 
the Junior High School as follows: 


First Year (seventh grade), the very earliest period of man. 

Second Year (eighth grade), the ancient period to the discovery of America. 

Third Year (ninth grade), from the discovery of America to life in the modern 
world. 


The purpose of the development of this large theme is to give the 
students a sense of the continuity and flow of civilization, and clearer 
understanding of modern times as the product of the past, by means 
of constant reference from the past to the present, and from the 
present to the past. 


5 For further discussion of these themes, see The New York Times, April 21, 1935, Education 
Section, Sunday Edition, “Changing a High School” by Rollo G. Reynolds. 
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At the beginning of the first year of the High School, students are 
also introduced to organized bodies of subject matter through a study 
of modern languages, mathematics, and science. In some instances 
there are separate units of science, art, household arts, music, and the 
like, which are not related directly to the central theme. In the 
main, in the Junior High School, however, the creative arts function 
most completely in the development of the general theme. 

In the Senior High School the large theme is Modern Civilizations 
and Cultures. The various aspects of this theme are developed in 
each of the three years of the High School, as follows: 


Fourth Year (tenth grade), American Civilization and Culture. An intensive 
and intelligent consideration of our own native culture: Colonial culture in 
America; American public education; the westward movement; the development 
of American industries; the changes in American political institutions; the “new 
leisure.” 

Fifth Year (eleventh grade), Modern Civilizations and Cultures Other Than 
Our Own. Introducing the students to civilizations with which America is 
likely to come into contact. It proposes to bring to students some concepts of the 
present status of these civilizations and the relation of their own to other civ- 
ilizations: China, Russia, Great Britain, France, Italy. 

Sixth Year (twelfth grade), Modern Problems and Issues in America. It is 
the belief of the School that the senior year of the High School offers an excellent 
opportunity to bring together the knowledge on modern problems gained in 
previous school years, and to utilize the students’ interest by presenting to 
them some of the specific modern problems with which they ultimately must deal. 
It is hoped that the preceding themes have developed factual knowledge and con- 
cepts which will enable students of the twelfth grade to handle these problems and 
issues with a deep appreciation of their significance. Some of the units which 
may be developed are America and Her Near Neighbors; Machines and Unem- 
ployment; Housing; America and International Relations; Crime and Juvenile 
Delinquency ; Public Health; Moulding Public Opinion in America; Conflicting 
Economic and Political Theories. 


As the student progresses in the High School, opportunities are 
offered to continue any special interests in science, mathematics, his- 
tory, literature, languages, the creative arts, and physical education, 
through organized classes in these fields, and to make a more intensive 
study in one or two selected fields. 

Thus the total environment of the Horace Mann School is planned 
for the welfare and best possible growth of the child, from the 
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Kindergarten through the Senior High School. Every possible op- 
portunity is taken to help the child in achieving “the good life,” which 
means the life of an enriched, well-balanced, and physically and men- 
tally well-adjusted individual. Throughout the thirteen years of a 
child’s life in the Horace Mann School,* the work of each year is so 
planned and coérdinated that the child passes from one year to the 
next without any apparent break, and the work of each year blends 
into the work of the year preceding and the year following. Out of 
this total educational program the child secures desirable and accepted 
educational outcomes, which, the School hopes, will in turn produce 
the kind of educated individual called for by the philosophy of a 
modern school. 


* The Horace Mann School consists of two kindergartens, one for four-year-old children and one 
for five-year-old children; a coeducational elementary school of six grades; and for girls, a junior and 
senior high school of six years. 
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The Elementary School 


By THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STAFF 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


CompiLep By AGNES BURKE 
Teacher in First Grade 


AND BEATRICE D. HURLEY 
Teacher in Fourth Grade 


O get an adequate picture of the Horace Mann Elementary 
School in action we must first look at the school building, the 
children, the teachers, and the materials and equipment with which 
these children and teachers work. 
There are approximately four hundred children in the Elementary 
School, about twenty-eight in each grade. 


THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Since the Horace Mann School is a private school, it draws children 
from a larger geographic area than does a public school. The chil- 
dren who attend come from homes where the conditions are favorable 
for the all-round development of children. Advantages of travel, 
wide reading, and aesthetic experiences through music, dancing, and 
art are a part of their background. 

The building which houses the School is old and leaves much to be 
desired. The rooms are small and inadequately equipped with locker 
space, cloakroom, and toilet facilities. 

There are several special classrooms available for the use of both 
the Elementary and the High School children. The shop, the art and 
music studios, the kitchen, the library, the gymnasium, and the sci- 
ence laboratory are in constant demand. Because of the numbers of 
groups to be served, quite a rigid schedule for using these special 
rooms seems to be a necessity. 

For playground facilities, a section of 120th Street is closed to 
traffic during recess periods. The School has the codperation of the 
policeman on the corner to safeguard the children while at play. 
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Since the street is open to traffic at times, no permanent play ma- 
terials are possible. 

The special music teachers work in codperation with the class- 
room teacher to give the children delightful, happy experiences in 
singing songs, writing music, listening to music, and experimenting 
with such instruments as bottle chimes, xylophone, marimba, toy 
band instruments, and the piano. There is also opportunity for Ele- 
mentary School children to participate in the school choir, and in 
the orchestra. 

This brief picture of the school plant has been included for two 
reasons. First, to indicate the advantages inherent in the school 
set-up. Second, to point out the limitations involved and to show 
that in spite of such limitations, a good program of education is 
planned and carried out. 

The equipment and materials found in the different classrooms vary 
according to the developmental needs of children as interpreted by 
the individual teachers. In general, each room is equipped with ma- 
terials that stimulate individual and group activities, such as blocks 
for construction, materials for fine and industrial arts, for house- 
keeping, for science experimentation, for geographical study, a variety 
of musical instruments, and a carefully selected library. Since chil- 
dren’s needs cannot be anticipated, materials are ordered as needed, 
rather than only at the beginning of the year. 

The school hours are from 8:45 to 12:30 in the first grade—to 
12:45 in the second grade, and to one o'clock through the sixth 
grade. In each room there is a definite time planned for each of the 
various activities of the day. This plan is arranged by the individual 
classroom teachers working with the special teachers. It is flexible, 
however, and may be changed at any time to meet the varying needs 
of the group. This flexibility is an important contributing factor in 
the working out of a constructive educational program for children. 

An organization which will be conducive to the best growth of 
individual children as well as the whole group necessitates freedom 
for the children to act, within the bounds of safety. With the younger 
children the responsibility for the safety of the group rests largely 
with the teacher. As the children are given opportunity under care- 
ful guidance to plan and to take responsibility for their own behavior, 
they develop into more intelligently self-directing individuals. 
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THE TEACHERS’ PHILOSOPHY 


At this point it is necessary to consider the teachers, for the under- 
lying philosophy of any teaching staff determines, in the large, the 
kind of learning which will take place in any school. A brief general 
statement interpreting the philosophy of twelve teachers is dangerous, 
but for lack of space, must be attempted. The Staff by and large 
holds that the school is a part of and not a part from a child’s whole 
life; that the living in school should be real living, growing out of 
the needs and interests of the children. To this end the teachers 
hold that it is essential to utilize the school plant and personnel to 
the fullest extent in furthering growth for every child toward richer 
and more responsible living for himself and his group. 

Planning an adequate school program in accordance with such a 
philosophy involves considerable knowledge and consideration of the 
needs and interests of children at the various age levels and of 
the possibilities within the environment for satisfying and furthering 
those needs and interests. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AT WORK 


The rest of this article presents specific samplings of the experiences 
of children at various age levels in the Elementary School. These 
experiences occur under the guidance of teachers and serve, it is hoped, 


to illustrate the development of the foregoing philosophy in the 
School. 


Activity Period in the First Grade 


In the first grade the schedule is arranged so that as soon as the 
children come to school they begin at once to carry out their 
aims and purposes. These purposes may be entirely individual, or 
two or three children may join in carrying out a common purpose. 
Occasionally, but very rarely, the entire class may be engaged in a 
large group enterprise. Following is a description of what often takes 
place during the first hour in the first grade. 

A group of three or four children are building a boat with large 
floor blocks. They already have a structure which begins to look like 
a boat. One child seems to be the leader, for he tells others what to 
do or what not to do. There is one child who will not be told, but 
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insists upon putting blocks where he wants them. Now there is 
trouble, and loud voices are heard, as each boy tries to put his plan 
into operation. All construction stops. The teacher waits a few 
minutes to see whether they can settle their difficulty; if they cannot, 
she joins the group and sees that both plans are put before them 
and one of them is accepted. With a plan understood and accepted, 
the building proceeds. 

Several more children are sitting at tables drawing pictures, each 
one expressing his own ideas. The young child bubbles over with 
words, with songs, with pictures which he feels impelled to express. 
For subject matter he has his home life, his school experiences, his 
play, and his imaginative life. 

Another child is painting at an easel. She has forgotten to put 
on her smock, so the teacher reminds her and the child hurries off to 
get her smock. 

At another table three or four children are using clay. They are 
expressing their individual interests. Some are making bowls, others 
statues of people, and one child with more ability than the others is 
making a dinosaur. 

At the workbench three children are working with wood. One 
boy is making a ladder, one a box, and a little girl is making an 
airplane. 

A group of children are using books at the library table. They are 
looking at the pictures, showing them to each other and commenting 
upon them. When the teacher approaches they all want to show her 
what interests them. One little boy sees something which he does not 
understand and asks the teacher to read it to him. The teacher sits 
down for a few minutes and reads to the group or talks to them 
about the pictures. 

In another part of the room two children are using typewriters. 
One of them is copying the words of a song. The other child has 
made up an original story. He has dictated it to the teacher and 
now he is making a copy to put in a book with other stories he has 
written. | 

John has nothing to do. He just walks around and watches others, 
making comments about their work and sometimes interfering. While 
the teacher is helping the children, she keeps watch on this child, but 
gives him time to find a problem for himself. He does not find one, 
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so the teacher makes suggestions. None of her suggestions are ac- 
ceptable to him, however. Just at this time the boy who is making 
a ladder comes for help. He needs somebody to hold a piece of 
wood for him while he drives a nail. The teacher suggests that 
perhaps John would like to help. John’s face lights up. Here is 
something that he does like, so off he goes to the workbench, where 
he continues to work the rest of the period. 

A group meeting usually follows the individual activity period. At 
this time problems in relation to care of materials may be discussed 
and the various achievements are exhibited. One great value of this 
discussion period is that it stimulates further activity by opening up 
new interests and deepening the old ones. 

Very often a group interest grows out of the interests of an individ- 
ual child. The following is an example of such an activity. 


Toys for the Kindergarten Children 


Midori, a child in the first grade, enlists enthusiastic support for a 
plan she has to entertain the Kindergarten children—“the little chil- 
dren,” as she calls them. From simple beginnings the plan becomes 
more pretentious under Midori’s determined guidance. “I think it 
would be a good idea to make them some toys they could play with.”’ 
A group of children consult with the shop teacher about the use of 
the workshop. 

The first grade discovers they can draw their own animals, make 
paper patterns and trace them on the wood. These animals bear 
little resemblance to the ducks, cows, and elephants they are supposed 
to be, but after a coat of bright paint prove highly satisfactory both 
to the makers and to the “‘little children.” All this work takes time 
and the climax seems far away. An anxious Midori, intent on doing 
just what she started out to do, slips a carefully written note into the 
teacher’s hand—‘‘Dear Miss M.: Please don’t forget to have the 
little children come in.” 

And so the Five-Year-Old Kindergarten children are invited and 
the party is planned. A great many things have to be done to make 
the occasion a success. The toys must be displayed so they can be 
looked at before they are given away. ‘There are enough toys so 
that each child can have one if he wants it. “‘Maybe everyone won't 
want an animal.” But that’s a matter of no great concern, for there 
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are candidates for all the left-overs right in the first grade room. 
There are other things in the room which the “little children” will 
probably like to see—a house with doors, a puppet show—and the 
first grade can sing for them. Groups of children are chosen to 
greet the guests as they come in, show them around the room, and 
seat them for the concert. 


A Birthday in the Second Grade 


A birthday is an important event in the life of a child. The follow. 
ing is an example of how a birthday, celebrated in a second grade, re- 
sulted in desirable learnings. Early in the fall Mary announced, “I’m 
to have a birthday soon. May I bring a cake to school ?” 

This question of Mary’s gave rise to several problems which were 
discussed with the children: 

Should she bring her cake to school ? 

What makes a good mid-morning lunch for boys and girls—a good 
breakfast, midday lunch, supper? 

When should children eat sweets? 

What can we do to give Mary a happy birthday? 

What can Mary and her mother do to give her a happy birthday? 

The school nurse, the cooking teacher, and Mary’s mother were 
brought into these discussions. And as a result Mary’s birthday was 
celebrated as follows: 

She gave a birthday luncheon at home to which she invited three 
friends. She had helped to plan the luncheon, the table decorations, 
and the place cards, and to make the birthday cake (a simple sponge 
cake). After lunch the children rested and then went to the park to 
play with some of Mary’s new birthday toys. 

Mary also had a mid-morning lunch at school. She and her class 
bought flowers at a near-by florist’s shop. Mary selected eight candles 
of her favorite color (one for each year and one for good luck) and 
she and the others made clay candlesticks. They arranged the flowers 
and placed them on a table with the candles. 

The children then ate their simple lunches in the candlelight, and 
Mary’s friends entertained her with songs, stories, poems, piano selec- 
tions, and birthday wishes. 

Many birthday celebrations have followed Mary’s—no two alike, 
and all equally enjoyable. 
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An Adventure with Bacteria 


A third grade group had a fine adventure with bacteria. It started 
soon after Christmas, because several children had received presents 
of microscopes. At first the children were eager just to see how 
much larger things looked under the microscope; later their interest 
centered around bacteria, because they discovered that bacteria which 
they could not see with the naked eye became visible under the micro- 
scope. 

The science teacher, the household arts teacher, and two fathers, 
one a biologist and one a physician, helped the group to learn about 
many kinds of helpful and harmful bacteria. 

The children kept a record of their work. They made a book tell- 
ing of their experimentation and illustrated it with kodak pictures of 
the class at work with their microscopes. 


A Luna Moth Emerges 


One morning in April a fifth grade class has the thrilling experi- 
ence of seeing a beautiful Luna moth emerge from one of the cocoons 
they have guarded all winter. A child who happens to be near the 
insect cage notices the cocoon moving about rapidly. He calls out 
excitedly that something is happening in the cage. In an instant the 
children are around the table eager to see what is going on. They 
watch the gum which holds the threads of the cocoon together dis- 
solve. The head of the moth is seen making a round opening in one 
end of the cocoon. After much tugging and pulling, the legs and the 
antennae appear. ‘The wings look very small and damp as they are 
freed from their cases. The abdomen seems too large and heavy to 
be drawn through such a small opening. Slowly the moth comes out. 
The feet find a support and the moth begins to climb a small twig. 
Here it hangs for more than an hour, until its wet heavy body is dry 
and its beautiful light green wings have stretched and unfolded. The 
children have witnessed at first-hand part of the life cycle of an insect 
and this experience is more meaningful than a dozen vicarious experi- 
ences could have been. 


Activity Period in a Third Grade 


In a third grade room the children are interested in transportation. 
There is evidence of that interest everywhere. Recorded on a large 
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chart are the questions that need to be answered. On the table are 
books with pages marked. The children are watching a boy who has 
brought his miniature steam engine. He is demonstrating the power 
of steam. Eager youngsters watch it turn the arms of the small 
windmill attached by a belt of cord. 

On another day the third grade children gather about John, who 
demonstrates the use of compressed air with his bicycle pump and an 
inner tube. Yet another day they listen to the teacher read one of 
their favorite stories, Little Blacknose. Such is its appeal that soon 
the group are at work shaping the story into a play. 

What a bustle! It is work time. There is a conference at the 
beginning. Jobs are listed—scenery, costumes, stage properties, an- 
nouncements, and invitations. Children volunteer and committees 
are formed. Then each child goes about the room finding material, 
making plans, measuring, cutting, asking the teacher for help when 
it is needed. 

One committee goes awry. Jimmie can’t let the others of his group 
have their turns at the saw. The teacher is needed. That small 
group sits down with her to discuss the problem. Suggestions as to 
the best solution are offered. The teacher gives her suggestions, too, 
and presently a new plan is put into action. 

The chimes call the children to silence. The time is up. All who 
can, bring their materials to the group meeting. Accomplishments 
are admired, criticized, and accepted or rejected. Plans are made for 
to-morrow’s work time. 

Then comes clean up time. Scraps are picked up and put away. 
Unfinished pieces of work find their proper places. 

What is wrong with Mary Jane? She is already at her table, lost 
in a storybook. The chimes ring again. The teacher inquires why 
Mary Jane isn’t helping her committee finish their work. Suggestions 
are made as to why one shouldn’t leave the clean up job to others. 
Mary Jane leaves her book none too willingly, to finish her less in- 
viting task. 


ENJOYING BOOKS 


Books are of interest to children of all ages. In a first grade class 
Dickie announces early one morning, in a voice which attracts the 
attention of his classmates, “I have a story that I think everyone 
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would like to hear. The name of the book is Mary Poppins. It has 
a great many stories in it, and I think there is one that is the funniest 
of them all. The name will surprise even you [turning to the teacher ]. 
It is named ‘Laughing Gas.’ To make a long story short I will tell 
you that funny one.” 

Dickie tells the story so dramatically that he engages the children’s 
interests in a book which the teacher would not have introduced to a 
group of five-year-olds. 

This same interest in books takes on a more definite organization 
in a fourth grade. A regular time is set aside for Story Hour in the 
weekly program, and the children take the responsibility for preparing 
parts of stories to read or tell to the group. 

During the first part of the fourth grade Story Hour books are 
recommended and lent to the group. 

One child comments, “Frank, I know you like history and I want 
you to be sure to read Manhattan Now and Long Ago. You'll like it. 
It’s keen!” 

Another child recommends The Travels of Babar, and adds, “‘But 
it is terribly funny writing, so your mother may have to read it to 
you.” 

The teacher adds that the book is hard to read and consents, after 
repeated requests, to read it to the group at the close of the hour. 

Stanley reads Ernest the Policeman. A ripple of chuckles is heard 
as he reads how Punch insists on having his donkey in the show. 

John, who has not yet reached his stride in reading, has chosen to 
entertain the class with Gaston and Josephine. As John reads on, 
the children one by one leave their chairs and surround him. They 
peer over his shoulders, gather at his knees, and wait eagerly while 
he turns page after page. 

When he finishes the children burst into spontaneous applause. For 
the first time John has really entertained the group. It is a great day 
for him. 


The Fifth Grade Uses the Library 


A fifth grade finds the library an invaluable adjunct in carrying on 
their work. The class needs to know how Oregon became part of 
the United States. After the children have consulted the material in 
the classroom, a committee is chosen to go to the library. With in- 
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creasing skill, they consult the card catalogue and find the titles of 
books by subject and by number. They go to the shelf where these 
books are located and browse among them until they find what they 
need. By consulting the index and table of contents, skills which they 
have used in the classroom, they are able to select those books which 
will be most helpful to the class. Often books for adults are chosen 
and some portions used by the children. ‘The committee charges 
the books to themselves and takes them to their classroom. During 
the study periods the whole group works with this reference material; 
they share their findings, and finally discover the facts they need to 
know about Oregon. 

Sometimes the entire group learns how to use the library. At 
this time each member is given guidance in using the card catalogue 
in accordance with his needs. He becomes more familiar with the loca- 
tion of books in the library, both the fiction and non-fiction. During 
the year, he goes more readily to reference books and encyclopedias, 
when these are needed, and grows in his ability to make reports to the 
group. To make these, he needs to be able to choose the ideas which 
answer his questions, to skim a page in search of information, and to 
find the central idea of a paragraph. The group is introduced by the 
librarian or teacher to the file of pictures and pamphlets, and to the 
Children’s Catalogue when the need arises. 


Reading for Pleasure in the Upper Grades 


Children come to the upper grades with a well-established desire 
for reading. As soon as they begin to get acquainted, they share their 
experiences with books that they have enjoyed. They bring in good 
books and tell the rest of the class about them. A classroom lending 
library is established and the teacher tells about the good books she 
has discovered that are on their level of understanding and enjoyment. 

Children are encouraged to make book lists. They start by record- 
ing books they have read and add others that have been recommended 
to them in a way that especially appeals to their interests. As books 
are read, they are checked on the list with some indication of the 
child’s enjoyment of them. A file of book reviews is made by the 
class. A child may refer to this file and find books more fully de- 
scribed. Thus he is helped to choose books of real literary merit on 
topics of special interest to him. 
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At stated times the whole class goes to the library for a browsing 
period. Here the children may have the help of the librarian or the 
classroom teacher in finding “a story about a horse,” or “another 
book as good as Douglas of Porcupine.” They are encouraged to use 
the files to locate special books, and to browse widely among the avail- 
able material until they have made an interesting selection. All the 
time they are learning the general location of materials which they 
need. One interest that emerges during these periods is that of going 
through the books for younger children. Though the older children 
do not take these books out, many a happy hour is spent over attrac- 
tive picture books or storybooks for the seven- and eight-year-olds. 
This is an especially valuable activity for children whose reading skill 
is not so highly developed as it should be. 

Many books and stories are enjoyed by the whole class together, 
read aloud by the teacher or by a member of the class whose oral 
reading will do justice to the story. Examples of material especially 
enjoyed in the fifth or sixth grade are: The Story of a Bad Boy by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, The Bears of Blue River by Charles Major, 
or short stories like “Last Bull” by C. D. Roberts, ‘“Turtle Eggs for 
Agassiz’ by Dallas Lore Sharp, “How I Killed a Bear” by Charles 
Dudley Warner, “The Ransom of Red Chief” by O. Henry. It is 
significant, too, that special favorites may be read more than once. 
Such a story as Tom Sawyer, for instance, is especially enjoyed even 
by groups who have read the book individually, sometimes more than 
once. 

Poetry is also enjoyed in these grades, and periods are frequently 
set aside for the reading of favorite poems by members of the class. 
The teacher, too, reads many poems to the group. Ballads or story 
poems seem to be special favorites of children of this age. Perennial 
favorites are: “The Highwayman” by Alfred Noyes; ‘“The Ballad of 
John Silver,” “Spanish Waters,’”’ and parts of “Dauber” by John 
Masefield; many of Kipling’s poems; and ‘The Skeleton in Armor” 
and “The Wreck of the Hesperus” by Longfellow. 


ENJOYING ORIGINAL WRITING 


The children of a sixth grade find great joy in writing stories and 
other forms of composition. At the beginning of the year it was 
agreed that one period a week would be set aside for reading what 
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had been written. Every time a child feels like writing he does so, 
placing what he has written in a drawer of the teacher’s desk. On 
the appointed morning these offerings are distributed. Any child who 
wishes to may read his own composition. 

One child is chosen to preside over the meeting. Not every child 
is expected to contribute, but some children write two or three com. 
positions a week. If the children who do not write readily allow 
too much time to elapse without producing anything, the teacher tries 
to help them find an idea, and encourages them to share whatever 
they write with the group. 

These are times of great enjoyment for pupils and teacher. The 
work of certain children who have special ability in writing is eagerly 
looked forward to. During the year almost everyone produces some- 
thing of real merit. By the middle of the year the children are clamor- 
ing for more of Peggy’s verses, or Jack’s illustrated animal poems, 
Roger’s funny stories, and Doris’s descriptions. 

All through the school the children enjoy and are encouraged to 
express their ideas in writing. The following are examples of the 
creative writing of children of various age levels. The author of the 
first selection is six years old. She reads with ease anything within 
her comprehension. She did not write, however, until she learned 
to use the typewriter. From then on she often wrote both prose and 
poetry. “The Life of Queen Marigold” was one of her first stories. 


Tue Lire or QUEEN MARIGOLD 


There was once a king and queen who were very unhappy because they did not 
have any children. 

One day there was born a little princess whom they named Marigold. 

She had blue eyes. 

She had golden hair and ruby lips. 

She had a pink gossamer dress. 

She was lovely so that many kings came to marry her. 

Princes, too. 

Princesses came, too, to see if she was lovely so that their brothers could marry 
her. 

But she refused to even look at them. 


One day King Charming came. 
She immediately loved him. 
So one day they were married together. 
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One day when she was sitting in a turret, with joy in every face, she saw a great 
fleet of warriors come down the road toward the palace, at a great rate. 

She feared that they would catch them before they got away. 

It was just as she feared. 

They caught them before they got away. 

The enemy bound them and threw them into a boat. 

Then the villians rowed off, took the young queen with them. 

Next they got a board, laid the young queen on it, and chained her there with 
some curious chains, which were pieces of tin, made to fit her. 

There was one on her body, two on both arms, and two on both legs. 

Then they rowed off as fast as they could, to reach their own country by night. 

When they did reach it they had planned to give Marigold to their king, to be 
his bride. 

Now their king was tall and handsome and so Marigold accepted this. 

After a few days he and Marigold were wedded together, and one day when 
she was weaving she saw a big army of skilled warriors and she fainted. 

Her maids tried to bring her to, but it was all in vain. 

The warriors came nearer and nearer, meanwhile, and in a few minutes all the 
maids had seen them. 

Again the princess was captured, and again the princess was married to a king. 

One day when she sat weaving, she saw a big army of warriors that had come to 
capture her. 

When they had, they took her to a throne-boat in which were their king and 
queen. 

It was the king that they consulted. 

He condemned her for a princess. 

Soon the queen died and Marigold became queen. 

Soon after Marigold became queen, the country was captured by her father 
who wanted to see who the queen was. 

He had been doing this all over the world to find his lost daughter. 

When he had captured this country he thought his lost daughter would be there. 

Of course he was right. 


He wanted the king and queen brought before him, which was at once obeyed. 

When he saw that the queen was his daughter, he had the chains removed, and 
her old clothes brought her. 

When Marigold saw her father her heart was gladdened for she knew that he 
would be kind, and give her her old clothes. 

She was so glad that she couldn’t keep still. 

Then her old headrobe was brought to her. 

Mary Murray 
Age 6 
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Sun Up or DEATH REVENGE 


All alone he stood a cowboy on the western plain. The soft light falls on his 
wind tanned face and broad brimmed sombrero. His mount, a coal, black steed 
is startled by the long howl of the timber wolf. The cowboy too is startled. The 
hunting cry bursts forth, ““Cuss, you, you ole gray varmint. Now I know what 
got my colt.” 

A grim smile crosses the lean face of the cowboy as he adds, “I'll git you yet.” 
Up goes his six-shooter. Crash! Crash! Crash! and the Gray Demon falls never 
to rise again, never to suck the sweet life blood from the severed throat of the dead 
colt. The score is settled. Revenge is sweet. The sun is up once more. But 
happines is short lived on the western plain, for the afternoon finds the cowboy 
cursing his luck as before. It’s all in the day’s work. ‘The sun is up. 


Richard Gordon 
Grade § 


On ty A Dark Brown Doc 


A short pitiful yelp came from the yard. Dorothy opened the door. “Oh 
mother,” she cried, “it’s only an old dirty brown dog.” ‘The door slammed shut. 

The dark brown dog stood gazing disappointedly at the closed door. Well it 
was not a new thing. At least he had not been stoned. He was hungry, he was 
weary. He had gotten into many fights with other dogs. They all hated him 
for he had no place to eat, no place to sleep and no place to guard and call his home, 

It has just happened that he had not been born Rex the champion collie or Rep 
the winner of prizes or even a dog with a home. It had just happened that he 
had been born a poor ugly dog which nobody liked. 

It was night now and he had no place to go. “Ah” there was Tommy Bastall 
maybe, it was just a slight chance but maybe Tommy would take him home. 

The poor dog trotted up to the boy wagging his stumpy tail. “Oh git away, ya 
pest,” and Tommy took up a stone and hurled it at the oncomer. The well aimed 
stone hit the homeless one on the side. He stood there a moment, a pitiful pic- 
ture, but what could he expect he was only a dark brown dog. 


Peggy Mann 
Grade 6 


THE BULLETIN BOARD STIMULATES CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the Horace Mann School 
children is their interest in the world about them. In every classroom 
this interest is utilized and given guidance in accordance with the de- 
velopmental level of the group. A bulletin board containing pictures 
of persons, or places, or events, changed from time to time, becomes a 
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great center of interest in the room and stimulates much spontaneous 
conversation and discussion. 

Early in the year, in the first grade, the initiative for making the 
bulletin board a stimulating place comes mainly from the teacher. 
She may put on the bulletin board a picture of the streamlined train 
taken from the Sunday paper. This leads children to become inter- 
ested in events outside their own homes. As their interests widen, 
they begin to find many pictures which they bring for the bulletin 
board. There is a great variety in the interests expressed. The bul- 
letin as a center of interest continues throughout the grades, and the 
conversations and discussions are so valuable that a special time is 
planned for the “Interesting Events Gatherings.” 

In the third grade, the interest in current happenings in the world 
isincreasingly evident. The teacher and children have a “Telling and 
Showing Time.” On Monday morning those who have contributions 
sign their names in the appropriate place. A great many different 
things are presented at this period. This week Billy brought a fine 
rock collection to show. Alice, who had previously arranged some 
photographs on a bulletin board, explained them to the class. Austin 
brought his scrapbook and showed clippings of the various continental 
flights. As the interest in current events grows, the children come to 
use the newspaper not only for pictures, but also to become informed 
about what is going on. 

The teacher finds these informal periods very valuable in enlarging 
the scope of children’s interests, and in stimulating the more timid 
individuals to share their experiences with the group. 

In the sixth grade the first hour of every week is also set aside for 
children to show and talk about interesting materials they have found. 
Certain topics recur frequently in these discussions. This year’s group, 
for example, are interested in following the work on Boulder Dam. 
When the first pictures were brought in the class located the site of 
the dam and found out the purpose of building it. The children are 
greatly interested in the geological formation of the region, the 
climate, and the occupations encouraged by such a venture. Pictures 
and articles continue to appear in the current periodicals and are 
posted on the bulletin board. 

Whenever it seems advisable, children consult reference books for 
further information. A wide range of interests develop in this way. 
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Such topics are discussed as erosion, deforestation, flood plains, stars, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and life on Pitcairn Island. A better 
acquaintance with the map of the United States and of the world, and 
a habit of using these maps are important outcomes of this work. 

Certain materials are kept on the bulletin board for some time if 
they are part of a growing exhibit, as, for example, the pictures show. 
ing the various stages of the building of Boulder Dam. Others are 
taken down at the end of a week. A committee of children has charge 
of changing the board each week. They are responsible for the care. 
ful arrangement of materials and for the general neatness of the 
board. Choice of materials for the board is made by the class under 
the guidance of the teacher. 


STUDY SKILLS 


Each teacher is alert to the activities in which her pupils are engaged 
and is sensitive to possible opportunities for the development of such 
knowledges, skills, habits, and attitudes as not only make for better 
present living but also insure continuous growth and development. 

In this article space does not permit a discussion of how study skills 
take on meaning in the mind of the child. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the development of these skills is neglected in the Horace 
Mann School. The skill subjects such as arithmetic, spelling, and lan- 
guage are not taught in an isolated fashion, but may become a part 
of whatever unit of instruction is being carried on at the time. Oppor- 
tunity is given in the various units of work for developing skills as 
they are needed. The work is constantly related to the children’s 
needs, and furnishes a medium for drill in them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This article has attempted to show an accurate though partial picture 
of some of the ways in which the children and teachers of the Horace 
Mann Elementary School live together. There has been no attempt 
to show the entire scope of the curricula. It is hoped that the concrete 
illustrations included here show how the knowledges, skills, habits, 
and attitudes which society holds as worth while are inherent in the 
interests and experiences of children, and how under wise teacher 
guidance, these interests and experiences result in good present living 
and help to insure continuous future growth. 
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Introducing High School Students to 
Modern Cultures Other than Their Own 


By MARY HARDEN 
Director of Social Studies, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


MARY GARDNER MARSHALL 
Teacher of English, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


WILLIS C. ARMSTRONG 
Teacher of Social Science, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


S explained in an earlier article,’ the Fourth Year (tenth grade) 
of work in the Horace Mann High School centers in a study 
of American civilization and culture. The corresponding course for 
the Fifth Year (eleventh grade), which has been presented for the 
first time during the current year, 1934-1935, is devoted to cultivating 
in the students sympathetic but realistic understanding of modern cul- 
tures in the hope of inculcating in them an attitude of suspended judg- 
ment toward what is strange and new, and a tolerance toward people 
and customs alien to their own experience. 


THE CULTURES SELECTED FOR STUDY 


The four cultures selected for study were those with which an Amer- 
ican seems most likely to come into close contact during the next 
generation, since these cultures will influence the trends and issues 
on which students of to-day will have the greatest need of thinking 
objectively and open-mindedly. 

The numerous ties linking the United States and England, such 
as a common language, literary heritage, racial origins, governmental 
and social systems, and common economic and imperial problems, 
seemed to justify the inclusion of England in the program. Simi- 

*Harden, Mary; Taggart, Louise; and Lemon, Irene E. “Introducing High School Students to 
a Study of American Civilization and Culture.” Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 
279-291, January 1935. This article and the present one deal with certain aspects of curriculum 
construction in the Horace Mann School. The School is one of thirty schools engaged in an eight- 


year experimental study for enriching secondary school programs, under the direction of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Commission on the Relation of School and College. 
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larly, traditional ties between France and the United States suggested 
the desirability of the study of French culture, with which the class 
was already more or less familiar. These choices were confirmed 
by inquiries which showed that travel abroad had already aroused 
what promised to be a continuing interest in these two countries. 

The undeniable importance of the Far East in present-day eco- 
nomic and political affairs made it seem essential for the class to 
have some degree of appreciation of the problems of the Pacific 
area, and of the parts the United States, Japan, and China seem 
destined to play. Though a study of Oriental culture is admittedly 
dificult for high school students, if carefully managed it should at 
least yield some awareness of the differences out of which conflicts 
between the East and the West arise. 

The growing importance of Russia in world affairs and the impli- 
cations of its social and economic experiments would seem to demand 
that high school students be relatively well informed on the actual 
nature of Russian events. The gigantic social changes brought about 
in that country since 1917 seemed to justify the selection of the 
Soviet Union as an example of rapid industrial growth and social 
experimentation. 

In an attempt to inculcate a sense of perspective which can be de- 
rived only from an understanding of the past, the shaping and chang- 
ing of each nation’s heritage in the course of its social, economic, and 
political developments have accordingly been dealt with in the belief 
that only by knowing how social customs and economic and political 
institutions have come about can the student understand their present- 
day functions and significance. 

In degrees varying with each country studied, the attempt has been 
made to trace the embodiment of the characteristic ideology and tra- 
ditions of the country through the expression of its people’s religious 
and philosophic attitudes, as revealed in their literature, history, art, 
customs, and educational systems and ideals. The evolution and pres- 
ent manifestations of such class distinctions as are to be found in 
England, for example, in the typical shopkeeper or the country gen- 
tleman, with their characteristic traits, were revelatory for the com- 
parisons and contrasts which were constantly being made with con- 
temporary American developments and problems. 

At the time of writing this article, only the units on England and 
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Russia had been completed. A general account of the treatment of 
these in the classroom, with special consideration given to the content, 
materials, activities, and general evaluation of classroom attitudes and 
interests, will therefore be given here. 

In developing an understanding and appreciation of these cultures 
in the classroom, it is necessary to take into careful account the con- 
tributions which literature, the social studies, art, music, science, and 
household arts have made to the study of these varied civilizations. 
In a course of this kind, the broad aims of English and the social 
studies are almost indistinguishable; the difference lies mainly in the 
methods employed in the actual work of the classroom to gain these 
ends. 


STUDYING MODERN ENGLAND 


The nature of such a course on modern England attaches an im- 
portance to the use of literary sources as a means of access to the 
experience of others. Biographies and autobiographies, novels, es- 
says, the drama may give the class a graphic idea of the times, and 
lend valuable atmosphere for appreciating different phases of the 
development of the civilization of a nation. Phyllis Bentley’s novel, 
Inheritance, gave the class some feeling for the relation of indi- 
vidual families to industrial upheavals. J. B. Priestley’s English 
Journey presented a contemporary picture of England during the 
depression, in contrast to prewar England, as reflected in her urban 
and rural backgrounds. This book is a sentimental-sociological ac- 
count of a tour of England, written by a keenly observant novelist 
who is fonder of the past than of the present, and who, though ap- 
palled and bewildered by the wellnigh hopeless wreckage of industrial 
England, takes heart for England’s future from what he learns and 
hears of the desperately brave and stubborn battle fought against 
want, disease, and misery by workless men and women in decaying 
towns. Through reading Milestones, by Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Knoblock, the students were aided in seeing conflicting views of three 
generations of the same family on industrial progress and social de- 
velopments. Current issues of the London Times and Punch fur- 
nished typical examples of English style and humor. 

Although the study of modern England was initiated through the 
subject of literature, the social studies soon assumed an important 
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place in portraying for the class the story of a nation’s heritage, 
Through their reading, the class found many references to industrial 
conditions in past and present England that raised questions and 
stimulated their curiosity to find more complete and accurate pictures 
of these conditions. Many questions of major importance referred 
to the Industrial Revolution, and it became necessary to supply an 
historical background which would help students gain an accurate 
picture of the times and an appreciation of the background of pres. 
ent-day conditions in England. 

Consequently class discussion centered for a time on a survey of 
conditions preceding the Industrial Revolution—on the medieval 
manorial system, with special emphasis on the self-sufficiency of its 
economy; this afforded an excellent opportunity for discussion of 
present-day agrarian experiments with self-sufficient homesteads. The 
origins of capitalistic forms of business organization were considered, 
and a discussion of mercantilism led to a consideration of present-day 
difficulties in the realm of foreign trade, and of the tendencies toward 
economic nationalism and neo-mercantilism. 

Although a preliminary study of the Industrial Revolution had been 
made in the Third Year (ninth grade), it was felt that a general 
review of some of the social and economic effects of the process would 
provide a basis for the discussion of England of the present day. 
The growth of manufacture, of cities, of transportation, and of 
invention was traced from the early experiments in textile ma- 
chinery in eighteenth century England to the present day. The 
chief emphasis, however, was placed on the development of new 
social and economic groupings, and on the other significant social 
effects of industrialization. 

The conditions arising out of the Industrial Revolution which gen- 
erally clamored for reform gave rise in the class to a discussion of the 
actual attempts made by the people of England at that time to solve 
their industrial problems. In connection with this, the following 
topics were studied: factory legislation, the codperative movement, 
socialism, unemployment insurance, poor laws, and old age pensions, 
attempts at redistribution of wealth and of land through govern- 
mental enactment, the development of labor activity in the economic 
and political sphere, and the English war on poverty. Here again 
contrasts with modern industry were shown. Attempts were also 
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made to help the students see the corresponding changes in economit 
and social thought, from the beginnings of the laissez-faire doctrine 
to the growing social consciousness of the present day. Constant 
comparisons were made of British reforms with actual or proposed 
measures of a similar nature in this country. For example, recent 
proposals for unemployment insurance and old age pensions were 
compared with corresponding measures and policies in Great Britain. 
Important issues studied by the class were the ways in which the two 
countries handled their very similar problems, such as poverty, relief, 
taxation, labor, and activities of political parties. 

The general lack of historical materials on the high school level 
suitable for the presentation of the foregoing topics made difficult 
the development of this part of the work. The following sources 
were helpful: 

Allsopp, H. An Introduction to English Industrial History. Harcourt, Brace 

and Company, New York, 1913. 

Bland, A. E.; Brown, P. A.; and Tawney, R. H. English Economic History: 

Select Documents. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1929. 
Bowden, Witt. The Industrial Revolution. F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 

1928. 

Hayes, C. J. H. British Social Politics. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1913. 


The process by which the people of England achieved a democratic 
system of government was considered in some detail, with emphasis 
on the part played in this development by the new classes of society 
arising through industrialization. During the study of how the Eng- 
lish people are governed, comparisons were made between the British 
and American systems of government. 

Music, too, is a subject which comes naturally into programs where 
the central themes emphasize the cultural life of the people. The 
class, while studying English life, made a contact with English music 
during the recent revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas in New 
York. The students were much interested in singing selections 
from the operas, and some were able to hear them as they were sung 
by the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. This experience tied up very 
closely with their written work, discussed later in this article. Some 
of the students wrote long themes on various aspects of English 
music; two were “Gilbert and Sullivan” and “The Reawakening of 
English Music in the Twentieth Century.” 
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The close affiliation in such a course as this of the subjects of Eng. 
lish and the social studies interferes in no way with the numerous 
situations afforded for advancing other purposes of English teaching, 
such as that of offering the student opportunity to explore special apti- 
tudes for expression or interpretation under conditions most favor. 
able to their development. This may be done either by means of class. 
room work in which the student is given sympathetic guidance in 
dealing with subject matter relating to his interests, or by means of 
the out-of-class activities in which he competes with his contempo. 
raries under conditions simulating adult activities. 

In practice, special stress has been placed on developing the stu- 
dent’s power to make use of the full range of his own experience, and 
to develop his power of focusing his own interpretation of the materi- 
als studied so that perception of them may become at once complete 
and clear in detail. The attempt has also been made to stimulate in 
the students the habit of estimating what value an experience which 
has been produced by materials studied has for them personally. As 
an example of this, the characters of Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims, 
as perennial English types, were compared with the various “riders 
to the hounds” of present-day England, so graphically described in 
Part One of Masefield’s Reynard the Fox. 

During the development of this unit, work in dramatics proved a 
most valuable experience to this particular class. Milestones and The 
Title and Strife were three English plays which were studied 
experimentally, according to the method which has been developed 
and used with considerable success at the University of Wisconsin 
and elsewhere. These plays were assigned to divisions so made among 
the thirty-five members of the class that every pupil had at least one 
fairly important part. For twelve forty-five-minute periods the three 
groups worked simultaneously, each on the preparation of its own 
play. The casts were instructed not to attempt to commit the dia- 
logue to memory, but to practice reading the lines in such a way that 
the presence of the scripts in their hands would not be noticed by 
their audience. All the rehearsal time was devoted to training in 
diction, poise, and the development of the characterizations. When 
the plays (each of which is three acts long) were presented on suc- 
cessive days just before Thanksgiving in the classroom, with the 
simplest staging and costuming but with a spirited rendition of the 
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lines and the action, it seemed to the teacher in charge and to all but 
two members of the class that the nine hours which had been devoted 
to their preparation had been spent very profitably. 

Opportunity for individual research and writing was afforded the 
students in this unit through assignment of a wide range and variety 
of topics closely related to a study of modern England. Some of 
these topics were as follows: 


England’s War Debts and Why She Does Not Pay Them. 

British Trade Unions; Their Development and Influence. 

The Development of the British Labor Party. 

Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain; What Happens to an Englishman 
When He Is Out of Work. 

England’s Irish Problem and How She Is Dealing with It at Present. 

English Newspapers: The London Times, Daily Mail, Daily Herald, and 
Manchester Guardian Compared. 

How the British Broadcasting System Was Developed and How It Works. 

How British Subjects between the Ages of Twelve and Eighteen Are Being 
Educated. 

Sir Oswald Mosley and the British Fascists. 


Writing on these topics provided practice in many kinds of work: 
exercises in the organization and written presentation of materials, 
in the techniques of research, in the documentation of statements, and 
in the preparation of bibliographies. ‘The wide variety of topics 
afforded an excellent field for the interests of students, and en- 
couraged originality, accuracy, and capacity for organization. In 
order that the fruits of individual research might be shared with 
other members of the class, and that students might have practice 
in oral expression, these papers were made the bases for oral reports 
and discussions. 


STUDYING MODERN RUSSIA 


Following the unit on England, the class made a study of Russia. 
Most of the students of this particular group in the Horace Mann 
School were not so familiar with Russian affairs as with those of 
other European countries. In order to give them an adequate back- 
ground for interpreting present conditions in modern Russia, a study 
was made of the geographic and racial backgrounds of the Russian 
people; the origin of the Muscovite state, stressing Asiatic invasions, 
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constant conflict with Western neighbors, Byzantine and Asiatic influ. 
ences in early Russian life; and the slow development of national 
integrity. The development of the autocratic governmental struc. 
ture was traced to the “Time of Troubles,” and finally to the estab. 
lishment of the Romanov dynasty. Among the other topics considered 
were the influence of Peter I upon Russian life in his campaign 
for introducing Western civilization into Russia, and the effect 
upon society of a highly centralized government. The reign of 
Catherine the Great was considered largely because of the Western 
influences then operating in the upper classes, and because of the 
effects of the French Revolution upon Russian intellectual life. The 
class was shown how the wide cultural and economic differences be- 
tween classes in Russia furnished a fertile ground for revolutionary 
possibilities. 

The following phases of Russian development during the nine- 
teenth century were studied: the influence of the “liberal” Alexander I 
upon the politics of Europe during the era of Metternich; the peasant 
reforms under Nicholas I; the emancipation of the serfs and the 
other reforms put through by his successor, Alexander I; the progress 
of industry, commerce, and education during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, with the accompanying factors in social and politi- 
cal thought, of liberalism and socialism, as well as revolutionary 
movements of different sorts. Other points that were emphasized 
were the origins of the Social Democratic and the Social Revolu- 
tionary parties and the repressive policy of the government. 

The Russo-Japanese War and the Revolution of 1905 were con- 
sidered in connection with the governmental and social reforms of 
the “Liberation,” and Russian prewar diplomacy was discussed as a 
background for the World War. The class also considered the part 
of Russia in the War, and the subsequent paralysis of Russian effort, 
leading to the Revolution of March 1917; the conflict between the 
provisional Government and the Soviet from March to November; 
and the final victory of the extreme wing of the Soviet. 

As a basic element in a more detailed study of modern Russia 
since November 1917, the following topics were discussed: The Civil 
War, War Communism, The New Economic Policy, and The First 
Five-Year Plan. The students made oral reports, serving as bases for 
class discussions, on various phases of Russian life, such as, 
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Russian Marriage and Family Life. 

Russian Medicine and Mental Hygiene. 
Culture and Recreation in the Soviet Union. 
Art in the Soviet Union. 

Children and Youth, and Youth Organizations. 
The Communist Party. 


These reports required careful research in order to prove of definite 
value. The discussions developed considerable critical ability, en- 
couraged open-mindedness, and aroused interest in modern Russia. 

The question of securing suitable materials for study on this age 
level is ever-present. In a study of Russia it is particularly difficult, 
inasmuch as prejudice of one kind or another colors most of the avail- 
able material. Since the development of critical judgment on the 
part of students was a major objective, the situation presented a good 
opportunity for having them make a very rigorous examination 
of all material for possible bias, degree of accuracy, and authenticity 
of origin. Thus the difficulty of finding accurate information on cur- 
rent conditions was realized acutely by the pupils, who in time gave 
evidence of cultivating the habit of suspending judgment rather than 
completely accepting any one point of view. Naturally, all the stresses 
and strains of an attempted middle course in a controversial subject 
were present, but this seemed only to give the class an added interest 
in finding reliable information. 

For the historical background, the class used the following sources 
of information: 


Headstrom, Birger R. The Story of Russia. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, 1933. 

Pares, Sir Bernard. A History of Russia. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1930. 

Vernadskii, Georgii. The Russian Revolution, 1917-1931. Henry Holt & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1932. 


For a consideration of various aspects of Russian life to-day, a 
long and varied list of books and other reference material was con- 
sulted. Following is a selected list of these: 


Chamberlin, W. H. Russia’s Iron Age. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
1934. 

Chamberlin, W. H. Soviet Russia. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1930. 

Chamberlin, W. H. The Soviet Planned Economic Order. World Peace Foun- 
dation, New York, 1931. 
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Davis, Jerome (Editor). The New Russia. The John Day Company, Inc,, 
New York, 1933. 

Duranty, Walter. Duranty Reports Russia. The Viking Press, New York, 
1934. 

Fischer, Louis. Machines and Men in Russia. Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 
Inc., New York, 1932. 

Freeman, Joseph; Kunitz, Joshua; and Lozowick, Louis. Voices of October, 
The Vanguard Press, Inc., New York, 1930. 

Halle, Fannina. Woman in Soviet Russia. The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 
1933. 

Harper, Samuel N. Civic Training in Soviet Russia. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929. 

Ilin, M. New Russia’s Primer. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1931. 

Winter, Ella. Red Virtue. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1933. 


Many other sources of materials were tapped for the enrichment 
of this program. Numerous pamphlets of one kind or another and 
periodicals containing articles of particular significance were placed 
on file in the classroom. Among the more helpful of the periodical 
sources were: 


The American Mercury The New Republic 
The Economic Review of the Soviet New Theatre 

Union The Scientific Monthly 
The Literary Digest The Social Frontier 
The Nation Soviet Russia Today 
New Masses Soviet Travel 


A large amount of illustrative material, such as posters, folders, 
pamphlets, pictures, reproductions, slides, and maps, was available 
from various sources, among which the following were especially 
helpful: Intourist, the Amtorg Trading Corporation, The Amkniga 
Corporation, and the American Museum of Natural History. The 
English editions of Russian newspapers were used, and the idea of a 
Russian wall-newspaper was carried over into the classroom, a space 
being provided for class and teacher “self-criticism” and for topics 
of current interest. Considerable attention was paid to the reporting 
of Russian news in New York newspapers, and an incidental discus- 
sion of the accuracy of news was thereby evoked. Magazine and 
book section articles also proved very helpful. 

Another feature of the program was the series of six lectures given 
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to the class by a Russian émigrée of White Russian origin but liberal 
tendencies. Her pro-revolutionary but definitely anti-Soviet point 
of view was noted with considerable interest by the class,” and many 
enlightening comments upon it were written when the teachers re- 
quested an evaluation of the lecturer’s contribution to the program. 
Following are some of these comments. 


I was very much interested in Miss K.’s talks; and although | should have 
hated to miss a single one of them I think it might have been better to divide the 
money spent on Miss K. between her and a communist. I agree with the con- 
clusion we came to in class, namely, that Miss K. is as unprejudiced concerning 
the new régime as any one of her background and experiences could possibly be; 
but though Miss K. brought us an excellent picture of White Russia and its 
outlook, there remains another side—Red Russia, untouched upon except by 
teachers who have not been to Russia and by members of the class who do not 
know which picture to believe of those they found in various books and maga- 
zines on the new Russia. I do not mean to depreciate the valuable guidance 
which our regular teachers are giving us in our study of this unique and there- 
fore perplexing plan of life; yet if we could have a real communist at hand to 
vindicate the ideals and methods of the Soviet, it would be most helpful. .. . 


I think that Miss K.’s lectures were very valuable for the purpose of giving 
us a true setting and picture of old Tsarist Russia. ‘The personal nature of her 
talks forwarded a more intimate and closer feeling toward Russia than we could 
have possibly derived from any one who was not a native Russian. However, as 
we do not desire to become too friendly with an idea or land of the past, it may 
be that six lectures are too many. If we were given two or three talks by 
Miss K., a sufficient understanding of old Russia would be gained, and it might 
then be possible to have a communist, who is alive and representative of modern 
U.S.S.R., present his point of view. We perhaps need something to wake us up 
a little more, and to keep us from getting too conservative. 


The work in literature in this unit took on varied forms. An 
approach to modern Russian people and writings was made through 
book reviews found in current magazines and newspapers. 

Some of the books read and discussed by the class and used as 
bases for written work were: two collections of Russian short stories; 
passages from Tolstoi’s War and Peace; Dostoevski’s Crime and Pun- 
ishment; Gogol’s Dead Souls; Turgenev’s A Sportsman’s Sketches; 

*It is interesting to note that, on the other hand, the assistant in the course was sympathetic to 


the Soviet régime, and thus tended to counterbalance the lecturer's point of view as it was presented 
to the class. 
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and Bernard Shaw’s The Great Catherine. Selected Russian poems 
were read to the class in the original Russian and then translated. 

The class also studied the growth of literary output in modern 
Russia ; the particular kinds of humor that appear in Russian writings; 
the policy of the government in encouraging the creative arts among 
people in every walk of life. In their reading the students were con- 
stantly confronted with the problem: Is this a true picture of Rus. 
sian life? Is this book authentic? Does it give an unprejudiced 
view? 

From the inherent nature of the work, this unit on Russia offered 
many opportunities for coérdination with other subjects, such as fine 
and industrial arts, music, and household arts. 

In art the class studied the early fresco paintings of the fourteenth 
century. These were compared with the Italian frescoes of the same 
period. Byzantine backgrounds of Russian art as far back as the 
sixth century were made available to the pupils. The class visited 
the studio of the Russian sculptor, Sergei Konenkov. A study was 
also made of Russian art and architecture indigenous to the country 
and uninfluenced by any other. 

In music the class studied the Russian opera of Moussorgsky, Boris 
Godounov, listening to records of the opera, and discussing the plot 
and the music. They also heard selections from Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Schéhérazade Suite, Stravinsky's Firebird Suite, and Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, and sang a choral arrangement of the Second 
Movement of the Tschaikowsky Fifth Symphony, “God of All 
Nature.” 

In addition to these experiences, in which the entire group par- 
ticipated, the special classes in music literature and vocal ensemble 
studied orchestral works and songs composed by Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Cui, Scriabin, Glinka, Rachmaninoff, and Stravinsky. 
Through these the pupils gained some appreciation of the Russian 
artistic spirit as expressed in music, and some feeling for the spirit 
of the country itself. The character of old Russia as it appears in 
its folksongs was studied by the group. They listened to these songs, 
discussed them, and sang them. 

Contemporary Russian music also had its place in this unit of 
work. The class in music appreciation studied current materials on 
music in the Soviet Union, and the final experience in this part of the 
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unit was a lecture-recital on contemporary music in Russia, given by 
Mr. Elie Siegmeister, a composer who has recently returned from 
several months of studying musical activities in Russia. 


SUMMARY OF ACHIEVEMENTS 


It is difficult to evaluate the results of a unit of work on a con- 
temporary civilization. Certain concrete results, however, were 
sought, from both the unit on England and the unit on Russia, and, 
the teachers believe, were achieved to some extent. 

In the unit on England, the class gained some understanding of the 
Industrial Revolution; of the causes for many of the present-day 
social and economic problems arising from the Industrial Revolution; 
the attempts made in England to remedy some of the defects of the 
modern economic and social community contrasted with American 
methods. Through practice in the written organization of materials 
gathered by study and investigation, the class gained some knowledge 
of the basic factors underlying conditions in contemporary England. 

To attempt an evaluation of the total results of the Russian study 
is infinitely more difficult than to do a similar thing for the work on 
England, inasmuch as Russia seems to be a subject that arouses not 
only intellectual curiosity but also a certain amount of emotional bias 
and prejudice. The chief objectives of the work were to stimulate 
habits of careful observation, critical analysis, and suspended judg- 
ment in regard to the data at hand. It was the impression of the 
teachers that the group showed certain outstanding tendencies as 
results of the Russian study: an increased understanding of some of 
the factors that have contributed in the making of the Russian nation, 
better comprehension of Russian affairs to-day as revealed by its past, 
a vastly greater intellectual curiosity and interest in Russian and 
world events, and an increased tolerance and willingness to listen to 
differing points of view on a controversial subject. 











The Program of Science in the 
Horace Mann School 


By GERALD 5S. CRAIG 
Teacher of Science, Horace Mann School, and Associate Professor 
of Natural Sciences, Teachers College 
AND ALTON I. LOCKHART 


Teacher of Science, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


HE Horace Mann School recognizes the importance of a con- 

tinuous program of instruction in science, beginning with the 
Kindergarten and extending through the twelve years of the Elemen- 
tary and High School. It conceives of this program as being devoted 
to the cultural development of the students in order that they may 
orient themselves intelligently to their universe through the solution 
of challenging problems, the inherent interests of students in the in- 
terpretation of natural phenomena being utilized to make modern 
scientific explanations acceptable to them. Hence the School recog- 
nizes the pertinent interests of children on the one hand and the needs 
of society on the other; there can be no incongruity in providing for 
both the satisfaction of children’s interests and the needs of society 
in a well-planned program of science. 

The School strives to prepare the children for life in a scientific era. 
Various economists and sociologists have indicated the significance of 
technology and invention to the entire structure of society, transform- 
ing man’s means of securing his livelihood, his recreation, his whole 
method of living. This transformation makes it essential to develop 
in the schools a generation not only hospitable to new advances of 
science, but one willing to utilize these advances to promote the wel- 
fare of society. The curriculum of the School is designed to develop 
an understanding of the relation of scientific discovery to the evolu- 
tion of society and to anticipate change as a natural corollary of 
progress. Therefore, content from the history of science is being 
continuously utilized as a means of integrating science and the social 
studies. 
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ROLE OF SCIENCE IN MODERN THOUGHT 


Perhaps the greatest revolution produced by science has not been in 
material advances in the form of new inventions and technological 
discoveries, but rather in the world of ideas. An individual can no 
longer be truly educated and remain ignorant of the modern concepts 
of space; the great age of the universe; the interrelation and inter- 
dependence of organisms to each other, and, in turn, to their physical 
surrounding; the structure of matter; the transformation of energy; 
and the continuous change in the physical and biological world. The 
elements with which man builds up his thinking, the outlook upon 
events in the universe about him have undergone profound revolu- 
tion, and, in all this revolution in modern thought, science has played 
a significant role. Perhaps the greatest revolutionary concept of all 
times is the realization that what is accepted as a satisfactory explana- 
tion or even a truth itself at one time may need to be abandoned and 
supplanted by a new explanation or a new truth at a later period. 
This transformation of truth resulting from new discoveries and in- 
creased knowledge is revealed by an intelligent study of events in 
contemporary society. 


Every liberally educated individual is familiar with some of the ways in which 
science has influenced thought. Facts discovered by scientists concerning the 
nature of the universe or of man frequently are of such great significance that 
they do not remain isolated or pigeon-holed. On the contrary, they give rise to 
conceptions which powerfully motivate people’s thinking in many fields. The 
nature of science is such that it is woven into the very fabric of life. The 
pathetic feature of the teaching of science in the public schools in the past has 
been that the problems which are most stimulating to children and the truths 
that are most profound have been so frequently lost in the mass of detailed infor- 
mation [object lessons, and busy work].1 


Attention is given to the concepts of science which have influenced 
modern thought profoundly and which permeate wide areas of man’s 
thinking and activity.. These concepts? are not taught to children as 
abstract principles; rather, they are treated as larger objectives 
(larger in the sense that they motivate instruction on more than one 


Craig, Gerald S. A New Science Program for Elementary Schools, p. 5. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1934. 

* The concepts of science that were found to be important in modern thought are listed in Part I 
of the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. This book was 
prepared by S. Ralph Powers and members of the committee. 
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grade level) which are in the minds of the teachers and which prevent 
them from losing themselves and the children in small content. 

Examinations of children’s interests in a study that was made at 
the Horace Mann School® reveal that children are to no small extent 
concerned with some of the really profound matters of science, such 
as the size of the universe, the nature of matter, and causes of natural 
phenomena. There is no inconsistency revealed in the use of the 
interests of children and the profound concepts of modern science in 
constructing a curriculum. The simple interests, experiences, and 
activities of children can be directed toward these concepts and thereby 
enriched in meaning and challenge. 

Effort is made to develop the use of leisure time by developing 
hobbies and interests in the field of science. The School attempts to 
further the intelligent use of leisure time in out-of-school and summer 
activities. Science clubs and class periods give the students an oppor- 
tunity to present the science hobbies to their fellows and to gain 
proficiency in various skills. The broad program of content in science 
with its cultural outlook is designed to give the student opportunity to 
make some exploration into his own interests and abilities as well as 
into the various fields of science. 


A CONTINUOUS PROGRAM OF SCIENCE 


Continuity in science instruction is secured in the School through a 
recognition of common objectives in science at all levels, from the 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. The child in the primary 
grades may learn through his study that the earth, although it seems 
large to him, is minute as compared with the sun, the stars, and 
interstellar space. In the later grades he refines his ideas of space 
and gains an enlarged conception of the universe and the earth’s rela- 
tion to other astronomical bodies. In the High School he secures still 
further refinement and additional clarification through study of some 
of the elementary techniques used by astronomers. In this manner 
continuity toward the goals of science instruction is secured, each level 
furthering the development, adding new meanings through the study 
of new problems. The instruction on any one level, if it is intrinsically 
worth while, should not be left isolated in education. The profound 


*Craig, Gerald S. Certain Techniques Used in Developing a Course of Study for the Horace 
Mann Elementary School. Contributions to Education, No. 276. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1927. 
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truths of modern science, such as space, time, interrelationships, adap- 
tation, and change, are entirely too large to be truly mastered at any 
age level, in fact, in an entire life span. 

The program of science is not planned as a course to be completed 
in twelve years, but rather as part of an educational program which 
continues on into adult life after graduation. The profound truths 
of science provide the learner with problems which can remain as 
challenges to further study in adult life. 

It is impossible in the space allotted to this article to trace the 
development of any concept through the entire program of the 
School. An effort has been made to bridge the gap between the vari- 
ous administrative divisions of the School through a continuous pro- 
gram; the general science program of the Junior High School is 
based on the Elementary School substructure, giving the student an 
opportunity to extend his explorations in all of the larger areas of 
science; the Senior High School science program, consisting of broad, 
cultural courses in the physical and biological sciences, is developed 
as a wider exploration and deeper penetration into the cultural aspects 
of all the major fields of science. 

There are many leaders in education who are loath to emphasize 
a continuity of development in content fields in science because they 
fear it might impinge upon the interests and needs of children. This 
fear is based largely upon the emphasis which was placed in subject 
matter fields in the traditional organization where subject matter was 
taught for its own end. Science is not a part of the curriculum for 
its own sake, but rather for the sake of the child and society. The 
curriculum of science is, therefore, not composed of rigid lists of 
detailed content items, but rather is organized as a series of problems 
which are challenging to children. Recommended problems with the 
essential meanings are proposed through the curriculum, but they 
may be modified or even set aside for other problems and interests, 
depending upon the needs and interests of the children. The recom- 
mended problems undergo constant revision, according to their suc- 
cess with children. The curriculum in science presents to the classroom 
teachers who are not necessarily specialists in science, a progressive 
array of learnings in science through the grades and what the School 
deems through the work of the classroom teachers and specialists 
in science to be the most desirable outcomes at the various levels. 
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There are no required exercises in the science curriculum in the Horace 
Mann School. Each teacher is the final authority on what should 
be taught. 

In attempting to develop a continuous, integrated science curricu- 
lum, no single factor is more important than that of maintaining a 
well-balanced science program in each of the administrative divisions 
of the School. The student should be given opportunity to invade, 
explore, and gain fundamental experiences and meanings in all the 
larger areas of science, such as anthropology, astronomy, biology, 
chemistry, geology, physics, and history of science. Too frequently, 
the instruction that is offered in a school is lopsided or segmented, 
made to conform to the interests, hobbies, and aptitudes of teachers 
and administrators. The entire environment of the child should be 
considered in constructing the curriculum. The word “environment” 
is not used in a narrow sense as that of the students’ dooryard, but 
rather as including everything to which he reacts, from the electron 
or microscopic organism to the distant star. 


RELATIONSHIP OF SCIENCE TO OTHER SUBJECTS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


In the conception of a well-rounded program in science, the inter- 
relationships of science to other subject matter fields must be con- 
sidered. Science is not conceived of as an esoteric subject—as an 
end in itself—but rather as a field coérdinated with fine arts, social 
studies, mathematics, health, household arts. In the Horace Mann 
Elementary School, science is not taught through a departmentalized 
program, but rather through the mutual participation of the classroom 
teacher and the consultants in science. The consultants assist in the 
science instruction through instruction, participation in group activ- 
ities, and through consultation with the classroom teacher. The in- 
struction, therefore, becomes a coéperative enterprise of specialists 
in elementary science, classroom teachers, and pupils. 

Science is not something which is necessarily taught at a stated 
period on certain days of the week. It is a part of the fabric of the 
entire educational experience which the child is having. One of the 
functions of the science consultants is to indicate to the classroom 
teachers that they cannot give adequate instruction in units pertaining 
to such topics as Transportation, Westward Movement, and How the 
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City Gets Its Food, without utilizing scientific information. The con- 
sultants assist the teachers to utilize the enrichment of content that 
is inherent in the field of science. 

Since the classroom teacher participates in all the instruction in 
the classroom, she can best be responsible for securing the natural 
relationships which exist between science and other subject matter 
fields. Considerable codrdination has been secured between arithmetic 
and science in a sixth grade study of the solar system. The arithmetic 
problems were utilized in developing an appreciation of the vastness 
of space through comparison of solar distances with those of dis- 
tances known to the children. 

The co6érdination of science and social studies is secured through the 
recognition of the themes of science which are considered vital to the 
development of objectives common to both fields, such as time, change, 
interrelationships, and adaptation. The proper functioning of these 
themes in the education of the child requires the utilization of content 
from both fields, promoting an integration which is real rather than 
an imposed and artificial correlation. 

Science enlarges the historical concept of time through the develop- 
ment of the story of the earth, including a portrayal of the forma- 
tion of the earth, according to scientific hypotheses and the long ages 
of prehistoric life before history began. 

The idea of change, which is important in the understanding of 
history, permeates instruction in science through the story of the 
changes that have occurred and are occurring on the earth, changes 
brought about by forces operating upon the earth, variations in 
climate, in topography, and in the succession of living things— 
through the changes which occur in the life history of individual organ- 
isms—through the changes produced in astronomical bodies when 
viewed through long periods of time—through the changes produced 
by chemical and physical phenomena. 

Interrelationships of mankind and nations when used as a funda- 
mental theme in social studies are extended in science to include the 
interrelation of living things with each other and with their physical 
environment. 

Adaptation is a theme recognized in the social studies. In natural 
science this theme is enlarged to include a study of the adaptations 
and adjustments that plants and animals have made to their environ- 
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ment. This theme is treated at each level of the Elementary and 
Junior High School and in biology in the tenth grade through such 
units as the following: effect of seasonal change upon plants and 
animals; how animals protect themselves against their enemies; social 
life of animals; how animals care for their young. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE FOURTH GRADE 


A unit of instruction which grew out of a classroom situation in the 
fourth grade gave the children first-hand experience with electricity, 
and provided a considerable body of information that proved useful 
and challenging tothem. The children desired to utilize some shelves 
in a corner for museum purposes. The corner proved to be too dark 
and some of the children suggested that the shelves should be wired 
with electricity. The consultant in elementary science was called in 
to advise with the teacher and children. At this conference the ques- 
tion of the wiring and of attaching the wire to the regular school 
circuit was discussed. During the discussion a desire was expressed 
to see where the electricity used in the room was generated. A trip 
was made to see the generators at Teachers College, and the chil- 
dren gained an elementary idea of the transformation of energy from 
green plants growing in the sunlight long ages ago in the region now 
known as Pennsylvania to the electricity which flowed through the 
wires in their room. The wires were traced from the power plant 
to their own classroom, and the children were given an opportunity 
to see some of the devices used to prevent fires and promote safety. 
The engineer at the power plant codperated by answering many of 
their questions. 

At the close of this trip the children decided against using the 
house current in wiring the shelves, and raised the question whether 
dry cells could not be used. They were interested to know what was 
in a dry cell and enthusiastically opened a “dead” cell. Not finding 
“electricity” inside, they desired an explanation of how electricity 
was generated by a dry cell. 

The question of wiring the lights on the shelves created a need 
for studying wiring in general. Many toys were brought from home 
and the children wired them and learned much about “closed,” 
“short,” and “open” circuits, conductors and insulators, and the 
function of switches. The consultant in this work gave instruction 
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only in connection with special problems, for in the main the children 
worked out the various circuits under the supervision of the class- 
room teacher. 

The children expressed a desire to turn their attention to the more 
complicated wiring of the shelves. It was proposed to call in a local 
electrician to give some estimates on the kind of wire and lights that 
should be used. The electrician came into the classroom and gave the 
information needed. 

Certain children who had exhibited proficiency in electricity took 
the leadership in wiring the shelves. In the course of these tasks 
many problems called for a use of the principles of circuits and con- 
duction which they had already learned. 

Occasionally, the lights did not burn. This created a need to uti- 
lize previous learnings in order to locate the cause. A question arose 
as to the best color to be used on the walls back of the lights; this 
created a need for the study of color and reflection of light. 

In this unit, as in others in elementary science, appears an example 
of the possibilities of codperation of a consultant or specialist in 
science working with a classroom teacher. 


SCIENCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The information gained and the interests developed in science in the 
Elementary School are continued and enlarged in the Junior High 
School. Many of the concepts, some elements of which have been 
taught in the earlier grades, are taken up on a higher level. The 
aims here likewise center about the child, in order that through science 
he may better understand his environment; appreciate the contribu- 
tion that science has made; understand the limitations of science un- 
less the results that science achieves are used wisely; get increased 
enjoyment through a knowledge of natural phenomena. The method 
of attacking a problem is regarded as being fully as important as the 
information gained. Opportunities arise that make evident the im- 
portance of getting all the information possible about the problem; 
keeping an open mind and suspending judgment until the facts are 
known; considering all the evidence and weighing its value; being 
ready to change one’s judgment as new evidence is found. 

The science instruction is carefully planned in codperation with 
the social studies. Effort is made to combine the learnings that have 
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elements in common and that are naturally woven together so that 
they are studied together in the different classes and the relationships 
realized by the pupil. This does not necessarily mean that the con- 
tent of science is entirely different when it is taught in connection 
with apparently unrelated subjects, but that in the organization of 
science, social studies, household arts, and mathematics every oppor- 
tunity is taken to make the relationships obvious. In the ninth grade, 
where the general Junior High School theme of the progress of man 
through the ages is being completed, the class studies as one aspect 
of the theme, “How Man Became an Individual.’’ There is a change 
from authority to questioning. The old idea about the place of the 
earth, woven in with the religion of the time, is being changed to 
the larger conception of the universe. The period of exploration is 
just beginning. Science at this point attempts to make this truth 
more meaningful. The class sees in Galileo a man of science who is 
using a new method in solving problems by experiment instead of 
accepting authority. ‘This method of experiment has been essential 
in the great advance of civilization to the present time. 

The part that science played in the exploration that came in this 
period is seen by a study of the instruments that were made available 
through the discoveries of the period. A study of the compass and 
astrolabe was made to see how these instruments helped to make 
possible early journeys across the ocean. From this study of early 
navigation instruments the class investigated the use of the sextant, 
and became acquainted with the navigator’s need of a knowledge of 
latitude and longitude. This led naturally to a desire to know about 
the most modern aid to navigation—the radio compass which has 
made possible the precision with which airplane flights have been 
made across the ocean. 

In the study of the art of this period the pupils became interested 
in pigments, and in their science study an investigation was made of 
the different kinds of pigments. They prepared, ground, mixed, and 
used these pigments in their art work. Carefully planned trips were 
an important part of this instruction. A trip to the Museum of 
Science and Industry interested them in the models of the old ships 
of early times, their clumsy shape as compared with the clipper ships 
of a later date and the great liners of to-day. On this trip they 
saw the magnetic compass, and the gyro compass and radio direction 
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finder were explained to them. Later a trip to a modern ship showed 
these instruments in use. 

When the Industrial Revolution is the central theme in the social 
studies class the subject of science enriches this particular theme 
through a study of the steam engine and the development of energy 
control. Here again the excursion becomes an integral part of the 
student’s program, and another trip is made to the Museum of 
Science and Industry, showing the development of engines from early 
times to the present. The effect that the development of energy con- 
trol has had on civilization is seen in the hand looms and other hand 
driven machines. ‘This is supplemented by a trip to a woolen mill 
in which many related things are illustrated. The use of power, how 
the machine has made the great industrial development possible, 
the condition of the workers, the number of women employed, the 
pay they receive, hazards of industry to workers, are some of the 
important things seen by the pupils on this trip. They also see com- 
ing into the mill, wool from Australia, South America, and our own 
country, and are interested in the differences in the raw materials, 
and get some appreciation of the interdependence of the different 
nations. 

In order to have an intelligent understanding of certain phases of 
modern society as portrayed through this trip to the woolen mill, it 


is necessary to possess a combined knowledge of science and social 


science. 

It might seem that the science included in such a program was 
entirely dependent upon stimulation from subject matter fields. Pro- 
vision is made for adequate science instruction by allotting to it reg- 
ular periods during which science may be wholly unrelated to any 
other subject. 

In the Senior High School the work in science is somewhat more 
specialized—a year of biology in the tenth grade and two years of 
physical science in the eleventh and twelfth grades. This course of 
secondary school science is being developed from a survey of the 
subject matter of the different fields of science. Physics, chemistry, 
geology, astronomy, and paleontology have contributed to the mate- 
rial which forms the bases of the course. The development is cen- 
tered around generalizations for the understanding of which informa- 
tion from many of the divisions of organized science is drawn. 
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Although science in the Senior High School is taught in more 
closely organized courses than on the lower levels of school instruc. 
tion, this does not mean that the subject of science has no part in 
enriching the coérdinated programs taught on this higher level. On 
the contrary, there are certain large concepts or central themes basic 
to the coérdinated programs which can be clarified and fully devel- 
oped only by introducing various phases of the sciences. Thus 
throughout the upper levels of the Secondary School science has many 
opportunities to function in the social studies and in other subject 
matter areas. 


SUMMARY 


Science is interwoven into the fabric of life. Its concepts, therefore, 
to be made meaningful to the child must be interwoven with the 
very fabric of educational experiences that he is having in and out 
of school. The content of science can be utilized to enrich both those 
experiences which he will have as a part of the regular instruction 
in science and of other content fields. In both the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, the classroom or coérdinating teacher plays a 
significant role in enriching the experiences of the child with mean- 
ings from the field of science. The specialists in the various fields 
of the natural sciences and social studies, and in fine and industrial 
arts and household arts thus have new duties and new responsibilities 
in the new programs. ‘They act mainly in the capacity of consultants, 
who are aware of the values derived from educational experiences in 
their special fields, and can assist the classroom teachers in instilling 
these values into the lives of the children. 
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The Evaluation of the Horace Mann 
Program 


By ROLLO G. REYNOLDS 
Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


anp CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


Director of Division of Pupil Adjustment, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College 


N THE Horace Mann School the purpose of the evaluation of 
I our program is definite. We seek and consider evidence, test 
and attempt to evaluate that we may retain, reject, or modify edu- 
cational procedures and thus improve instruction and our total school 
program—this, to the end that we may work efficiently, not waste- 
fully, and that we may more nearly attain the objectives which our 
philosophy of education has set for us and our children. 

Our program does not now satisfy us in its scope or in the ade- 
quacy of our instruments and methods of measurements. There are 
with us, as with all American schools, limitations of knowledge, lack 
of existing instruments and techniques, and inability at times to accom- 
plish the changes dictated by the results of investigation. 


EVALUATION RELATED TO PURPOSES OF SCHOOL 


A program of evaluation must involve a continuous program of re- 
search, measurement, and record keeping. It must have its foundation 
in the philosophy and objectives of the school. Never more than 
to-day have American schools been challenged to think honestly and 
clearly of their purposes and objectives; never more stimulated to 
improve steadily their curriculum and procedures; never more obli- 
gated to consider the results attained and to evaluate the total pro- 
gram.as it involves teachers, children, and society. 

The philosophy and purpose of the Horace Mann School have been 
described in the first article of this issue. We have been attempting 
constantly to learn to what extent our purposes are being realized. 
We have scrutinized and investigated our procedures, measured our 
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product with the best available instruments, sought evidence of our 
outcomes in new ways where existing means of measurement are inade. 
quate; and thus we have attempted an evaluation of our total co. 
operative effort. 

The evaluation of the results of education is not easy, however, 
especially when teachers are sincerely and thoughtfully directing their 
efforts to insure codperative service by their grown-up pupils in a 
democratic society and their maximum contribution to human welfare 
and progress. Our program of evaluation cannot be completely ade. 
quate and final in its judgment until we have some agreement as to 
what are the ideals of democracy, and what attitudes and activities 
are essential and socially approved. ‘This is a serious concern for 
American teachers, since attitudes and interests are inevitably being 
developed in boys and girls by the school. What attitudes and inter- 
ests are to be stressed? How much of each and in what relationships 
for a given child with his particular total make-up? 

The Horace Mann School has recognized a second aspect of its 
responsibility in helping to educate for a democratic society. This 
purpose is the fullest possible development of the whole nature of 
each individual, so that he may live richly and happily as an indi- 
vidual in terms of his own special aptitudes and abilities, and yet 
function consistently as a social person, seeing critically the possibili- 
ties in codperative effort and working with an impelling desire to 
utilize orderly processes in bringing such codperative effort to fruition. 


CLARIFICATION OF OBJECTIVES ESSENTIAL 


We have been giving the best thought which we could command to 
the aspects of growth which we wish to assure our children in terms 
of physical development and emotional control, knowledge, skills, 
habits, and attitudes. All the specific results desired in each of these 
realms of growth must be sought and their acquisition judged in rela- 
tion, first, to the child’s whole nature, his capacities, aptitudes, needs, 
and potentialities; second, in relation to the social requirements of 
his own childish environment; and third, in relation to the demands 
of adult living in a democratic society. 

It is when we begin to clarify our objectives with respect to spe- 
cific learnings, skills, habits, and attitudes that we realize how little 
we know that is really definite and precise. When we try to analyze, 
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to break these general categories into definite elements, we cannot 
yet even define with precision such traits as dependability, accuracy, 
open-mindedness, or spirit of codperation. We have no definite anal- 
ysis of levels of maturity, or concrete meaning for degrees of excel- 
lence or success at successive stages of development. Even with the 
progress of the last twenty-five years in analysis and measurement, 
we have made but a beginning with these intangible personality traits. 
Much research is needed. The Horace Mann School is participating 
in such research. 

The effectiveness of any program of evaluation must be conditioned 
to varying degrees in individual situations by the extent to which the 
staff can take account of, measure, or otherwise evaluate and control 
the many elements of the complicated situation called a school. These 
contributing and conditioning elements include: 


1. The pupils themselves, their equipment for learning and growth, 
and our knowledge of this pupil material. 

2. The organization of the school with respect to size, classifica- 

tion of children; the type and scope of the program as to activ- 

ity, variety, instruction, recreation, and social emphasis. 

The quality of teacher direction. 

The methods of instruction. 

The quality and variety of materials and equipment. 

The home conditions. 

The relations of home and school. 

. The relations of community and school. 


All these basic elements demand varied and adequate methods and 
instruments for the evaluation of an educational program. 


KNOWLEDGE OF INDIVIDUAL CHILD SOUGHT 


In spite of any need for more precise determination of objectives and 
regardless of any existing lacks in instruments or methods of measure- 
ment, we believe that we must learn everything we can about each 
individual child. We wish to know three things about him—all the 
time: (1) What are his characteristics, capacities, and abilities? (2) 
To what extent are his living and learning commensurate with them? 
(3) How can we best discover his powers and his deficiencies, and 
provide instruction and experiences which will overcome these de- 
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ficiencies and develop these powers? The answers to these questions 
mean to us measurement and analysis, and if we succeed in getting 
the answers we have evaluated the School and our program. When 
each child first comes to us in the Kindergarten, we begin to compile 
his “‘record,” and it grows cumulatively until he leaves us. Our 
effort as teachers and specialists in guidance is to make this record a 
story of experience for each child, a history of achievement and per. 
sonal development, a genuinely human document which is a dynamic 
aid to guidance, not merely a static, formal report. 

We can accumulate much evidence which is objective. We can 
measure and record the child’s physical characteristics. We can ar- 
rive at an estimate of his mental capacity. The instruments for 
measuring capacity for learning are crude, but every child that goes 
through the School is given at intervals an individual intelligence test 
and various group tests. Upon the basis of this series of tests plus 
the pooled judgments of the individual teachers, we arrive at a tenta- 
tive estimate of the child’s mental capacity. 

This estimate (in mental maturity and intelligence quotient) is not 
used to classify children into “homogeneous” groups or to single them 
out as different. It does enable us, however, to arrive at an “‘expec- 
tation” of each child’s achievement toward those abstract mental 
goals which every school sets up. It particularly prevents us from 
bringing “‘failure’’ into a child’s school life, enabling us to modify 
each individual child’s curriculum and stress in his school experience 
those things in which he can succeed. 

We have found that by this judicious use of aptitude tests and 
through a wise interpretation of their results, we are better able to 
provide for individual differences and to establish sensible individual 
goals. 

Twice a year, through the Elementary and Junior High School, each 
child is given a battery of tests in the fundamental subjects—reading, 
spelling, computation, and the like. Our reason for giving these tests 
is threefold: 

First, the Horace Mann School, like all schools, is an organiza- 
tion. Its children proceed from grade to grade, and its curriculum 
in any one year must to some extent depend upon what has happened 
the year before. To see to it that the School as a whole is proceeding 
normally and cumulatively in its growth is one of the responsibilities 
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of its Principal. To obtain part of the picture of this growth, these 
achievement tests are given. 

Second, the Staff as a whole believes that there are knowledges, 
skills, habits, and attitudes which should be the common possession 
of all the children. They have been at work during these recent 
years trying to determine anew what these common possessions should 
be. The cumulative record of the achievement tests tells us whether, 
in the areas measured by the tests, our children are getting these com- 
mon possessions. 

Third, for each teacher, these tests serve as a check upon her meth- 
ods of teaching and help her in the estimate of each individual 
child. Taken in connection with intelligence measures, and interpreted 
—as all tests should be—with the capacity of the child in mind and 
his real growth and happiness at heart, these tests need do no harm. 
On the contrary, we believe they do much good. The practical help 
which the regular surveys of achievement and the individual tests 
give in determining the needs for remedial help and in checking the 
results is emphasized in the section on remedial instruction and social 
adjustment. 

The results of these tests of aptitude are not given indiscriminately 
to the child or, except in rare instances, to the parents. ‘The tests 
of achievement are not selected by the individual teacher; she does 
not administer them or score them, nor is she ever rated upon the 
scores which her children make. 


TEST RESULTS AS AIDS TO GUIDANCE 


Many opponents of tests criticize them, chiefly, on two grounds: first, 
that they become the end of teaching, and that teachers, therefore, 
teach “for” the tests; and second, that they “freeze” the curriculum. 
In our opinion the truth or falsity of such criticism depends upon the 
philosophy of education which prevails in the school, the atmosphere 
in which tests are given, and the codperative effort of the teachers in 
the use of the results. The Horace Mann School does not use tests 
as whips or goads, nor does it use them as goals or end results. 
Some of the best teachers in the School get, at times, relatively poor 
results from their pupils, in terms of these tests. But again let us 
state that over a period of years, and in the hands of wise interpreters, 
the tests help to show the growth of the School as a whole in certain 
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areas, and the strengths and needs of individual children. These 
helps may be had from available tests, even with full recognition of 
the weaknesses of existing instruments and the limited fields of school 
experience to which they may be applied. 

Throughout school a great many other tests, formal and informal, 
are given to children in the areas of school experience not so readily 
measured objectively. The results of all these tests, plus the teacher's 
subjective judgment and the estimate of each individual child—in 
fact, everything which we can learn about him from school or home— 
are assembled in the office of the Division of Individual Development, 
There the record contributes to all judgments and decisions concern. 
ing the child’s welfare. This total testing procedure may not measure 
the child’s success in his future world, but it does to some extent 
measure his success in the “world of now,” in which for twelve or 
thirteen years he should live richly and happily. Perhaps twelve 
years of school life are as important and significant for good living 
and wise guidance as any twelve years in the dim, unpredictable future. 

This program of testing and diagnosis is continued in the High 
School. Our object here still is to discover what a girl can do best, 
what she already knows, what her interests and talents are, and what 
her needs may be. It is evident to anyone who deals with children 
that they learn much more than the school teaches. Education is not 
a process segregated within school walls. To find out what a child 
already knows, no matter where learned, seems to us necessary if 
we are to provide wisely and efficiently for the learnings which the 
school experience should offer. 

One example will suffice to illustrate this use of tests to reveal 
strengths and power rather than to diagnose weaknesses, which is the 
more usual practice. In April 1933 we gave all the girls of Grades 
8 through 12 the Columbia Research Test in English, which is de- 
signed for high school seniors and college freshmen. The test was 
not given primarily as a goal to be attained; the girls understood that 
they were taking it as a means of finding out for themselves and for 
us what they already knew, as well as what their lacks were. Obvi- 
ously the results served, too, as a basis for remedial instruction, and 
an aid in giving training in needed skills and abilities on steadily 
higher levels. The subject matter of the test used had not deter- 
mined the English curriculum of the School; in fact, our English de- 
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partment would not approve for our girls some of the subject matter 
in the test. When the tests were scored, we learned, among other 
things, that the median score of the girls of the tenth grade already 
equalled the median score of Barnard and Columbia Freshmen on 
the same test, and that thirty per cent of the girls in Grade 8 at- 
tained this college norm. From a study of individual girls, it was 
evident that in the area covered by the test they needed no further 
instruction in the usual organized curriculum of the high school. The 
test did affect the future curriculum for these girls; but instead of 
“freezing” the curriculum, it allowed us to “release” it and to permit 
a rich individual growth in literary knowledge and appreciation. 

Our conception of evaluation includes any kind of evidence of 
desired changes taking place in boys and girls. More important, for 
example, than the opinions which our students have about literature 
or their knowledge of authors and books, is their actual reading— 
what books do they actually read? 

In some instances we use available objective tests to afford a basis 
for judgment; in others, we must codperate with other schools and 
agencies to devise new tests and instruments; in still other situations 
for certain objectives, paper and pencil tests will not suffice. In this 
case, evidence may be provided by descriptive records of classroom 
experiences, by detailed and continued observation of individual 
achievement and development, and by laboratory situations which per- 
mit practice and test abilities.’ 


MANY AND VARIED TYPES OF INFORMATION INCLUDED IN 
“EXPERIENCE RECORDS” 


The total “record” for each individual pupil in the Horace Mann 
School includes the reports here listed. 

1. The cumulative record of objective tests of abilities, aptitudes, 
and achievement as discussed above. 

2. The cumulative record of physical examinations by school 
physician and specialists in corrective therapy, posture, nutrition, 
and so forth. Emphasis here is placed on careful individual follow- 
up by closely codperative effort by the Staff members, and the succes- 
sive notes on individual needs are a significant part of the record. 


Tyler, R. B. Constructing Achiewement Tests. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1934. 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne. ‘Measuring Intangibles in Progressive Schools.” Progressive Education, 
Vol. XII, pp. 95-97, February 1935. 
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3. The descriptive qualitative report to the home sent in Decem. 
ber and March for all children, beginning with Grade 3 in both the 
Elementary School and the High School. A copy is filed in the of. 
fices of the assistant principal and the Division of Individual De. 
velopment. ‘These reports include a statement from each teacher 
who works with a pupil, estimating his accomplishment in relation 
first to the Horace Mann grade standard, and, second, to the pupil’s 
own individual capacity. 

The teachers try to state any factors or elements in either achieve- 
ment or social development which should have the attention of pupil 
or parent. They indicate any evidence of growth or improvement, 
When possible, they suggest what may be done to overcome existing 
difficulties or further to strengthen desirable positive tendencies. 

In the High School, the teachers have prepared for each field of 
instruction (as English, social studies, science, and so forth), a 
check list of elements significant for achievement and social develop- 
ment to serve as a guide in preparing these descriptive reports. 
These check lists of abilities and skills, habits and attitudes are ex- 
perimental and are being revised as thought and experience permit. 

4. In the Kindergartens and Grades 1 and 2, the teachers record 
their observations of each child’s initial adjustment and develop- 
ment on a form devised by themselves and the psychologist to guide 
their observations. ‘These observations of physical, mental, and 
social aspects of growth are not sent to the home, but are used as 
the basis for personal conferences with parents. They are filed in 
the assistant principal’s office to contribute to the cumulative record. 

5. The final report. For all pupils at the end of the year a final 
report in the form of a brief statement regarding success and promo- 
tion, is sent to the home. In the High School, this statement includes 
a comment on work in relation to plans for college and a definite 
quantitative mark for the year. This is the only quantitative mark 
sent to the home during the year. 

6. A special individual report is sent to the Office at the end of 
each month and oftener, if needed, for any pupil for whom special 
comment is needed (a) because he presents a problem in social de- 
velopment or achievement; or (b) because of some positive aspect of 
growth or special accomplishment which should have the considera- 
tion of Staff and home to assure the best development. Copies of 
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these reports are sent to the home if the home-room teacher and 
the principals and director of individual development think it is 
desirable. 

7. Quantitative marks of achievement are not sent to the home but 
are recorded in the Office for students in the Senior High School at the 
end of each quarter by all teachers except those for the departments 
of physical education and music, which report in terms of marks 
but twice during the year. These marks are recorded in the cumula- 
tive record, but they are not sent home and are not told to the girls. 
An interpretation may be made when in individual conference with 
a girl or her parent, if the home-room or class teacher considers 
it helpful. 

8. The record of courses taken, including a statement of any spe- 
cial feature characterizing an individual program. 

g. Personal trait ratings and “Personality Summary.” In the 
Elementary School at the end of the year, each home-room teacher 
writes for each of her pupils a special compact summary which tries 
to describe the child as he “stands out” in her mind, in terms of the 
characteristic impression which he has made upon her. These brief 
paragraphs provide what might be called “personality vignettes.” 
Through the years, they make a series of distinctive or “distinguish- 
ing’ pictures of the child’s personality and development, which fre- 
quently help in the understanding of trends and aid in the analysis 
of a problem. 

In the High School each teacher who works with a given student 
rates her once each year on a series of personality traits, adding com- 
ment as seems desirable or possible.” 

The plan used for several years is being given up to substitute 
the traits and rating scheme developed for the Eight-Year Experi- 
mental Study of Progressive Schools by the Committee on Records 
and Reports.* 

10. In the Elementary School (Grades 2-6), the report by the 
club leader made twice during the year (and individual reports 
oftener as needed) affords for each child a valuable record of social 
development in a variety of experiences with his fellows. These re- 


*Smith, Eugene R. “Measuring and Recording Pupil Characteristics.” Educational Record, Vol. 
XV, pp. 87-105, January 1934. 

* Flemming, Cecile White. Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School, pp. 64-89. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1931. 
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ports are sent to the home and a duplicate of each is filed with the 
cumulative record. 

In the High School, the record of participation in all extra-class 
activities is helpful in throwing light on individual interests and activi- 
ties, and in providing an objective record of social influence and lead- 
ership in school activities. 

11. Information on individual interests, attitudes, recreational 
activities, hobbies, and the like, is reported once each year on a 
special inventory sheet by each student in the High School. 

12. Additional information about the home and experience outside 
the School. Supplementary to the information given by the parents 
at or soon after their children’s entrance into the School, there is 
added to the record, from time to time, additional information on 
the home obtained in interviews, home visits, and by use of the Sims 
Scale of Socio-Economic Status of the Home, reports by children 
and parents on significant experiences and distinctive achievements, 
and other interesting information which may accumulate. 

13. Copies of all correspondence and memoranda which develop 
concerning any individual child are kept in the individual folders and 
contribute to the cumulative record whatever items appear sig- 
nificant. 

14. Intensive case studies and records of remedial effort to im- 
prove achievement or aid in social adjustment, or improve physical 
development. For those children who have needed intensive consid- 
eration, such records are an essential part of the story of their school 
years. A summary of the most significant items is incorporated into 
the cumulative record. 

15. A report for each girl who seeks entrance to college is sent 
during the eleventh grade to show what program of studies has been 
taken and what is planned for the senior year, as well as choices for 
freshman year elections in college. 

16. A final report is sent in February of the senior year present- 
ing as adequate a summary as possible of the many aspects of a 
pupil’s achievement and development. This report incorporates ma- 
terial from the several types of record listed above with respect to 
development and achievement. 

An effort is made to show at one and the same time the many- 
sided development of the pupil and the continuity of growth. The 
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dominant desire is to present a “distinguishing” picture of an indi- 
vidual; and such a record of experience as will suggest new possibili- 
ties for growth and chart the route to new goals. 


OLD AND NEW WAYS OF EVALUATION 


Such records of the work of the School and the growth of children 
afford evidence of the extent to which we are accomplishing our pur- 
poses. hese records will help in the task of evaluation. 

In the codperation of the Horace Mann School with the Progres- 
sive Education Association in the Eight-Year Experimental Study of 
the Relation of School and College, we are experimenting with some 
new methods of gathering evidence and measuring results. 

We have always utilized accepted existing instruments of measure- 
ment. We have emphasized the intensive study of individual prob- 
lems by codperative Staff effort. We have stressed the pooling of 
many observations and judgments, in their contribution to a “‘clinical 
picture” of the individual. We have proved the value of long-time 
cumulative records of experience. 

We are now interested (while retaining proved methods) in try- 
ing the anecdotal method of recording concrete evidences of be- 
havior. We are extending “directed observation” of individual and 
class groups.* We are keeping stenographic records of class activi- 
ties to permit a study of pupils’ behavior, teaching and learning pro- 
cedures, and materials in the new units of instruction. We are de- 
veloping laboratory situations to provide demonstration of abilities, 
skills, and attitudes which have been emphasized by the teachers. For 
such laboratory situations, as the search for needed materials in the 
library or the selection and organization of material pertinent for a 
given problem, ways of evaluation must be attempted.® 

From these varied procedures will come, we hope, some new tech- 
niques for testing and otherwise evaluating knowledge, reading, and 
other significant work habits and skills, social traits, and attitudes 
which contribute to personality. 


* Buhler, Charlotte. The First Year of Life, pp. 3-10. The John Day Company, Inc., New York, 
1930. 

* Tyler, R. W. Constructing Achievement Tests, pp. 58-65; 91-102. Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1934. 
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EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK, 1934* 


HE International Institute of 

Teachers College has now issued, 
under the editorship of Dr. I. L. Kandel, 
eleven volumes of its Educational Y ear- 
book. The purpose of the Yearbook is 
to make available to students of educa- 
tion a knowledge and an understanding 
of the progress of education throughout 
the world. With this purpose in mind 
there have been presented in the series 
accounts of educational systems which 
have covered the greater part of the world. 
Until the tempo of post-War educational 
adjustments was retarded by the de- 
pression, the Yearbook presented reports 
of progress year by year in the leading 
countries. Other volumes have been 
devoted to the study of special problems 
such as the Philosophy Underlying Na- 
tional Systems of Education (1929), the 
Expansion of Secondary Education 
(1930), Education in Colonial Depend- 
encies (1931), the Relation of the State 
to Religious Education (1932), Mission- 
ary Education and Missionary Activities 
(1933). 

The present Yearbook consists of three 
sections: The Educational System of 
France; Higher Education in Soviet 
Russia and the New Student; and The 
Making of Nazis. The first section pre- 
sents the most complete and authorita- 
tive account of the French educational 


* Elewenth Yearbook of the International Institute. 
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system which is available in English. It 
is a translation of the Atlas de l’ Enseigne- 
ment en France, prepared by the Com. 
mission francaise pour l’Enquéte Car- 
negie sur les Examens et Concours. This 
Commission was created to conduct an 
inquiry into the system of examinations 
in France, which is part of the interna- 
tional inquiry into examinations spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Corporation and 
now being carried on with the co- 
operation of the International Institute 
in France, England, Scotland, Germany, 
and Switzerland. The Atlas, which is 
translated in the Educational Yearbook, 
constitutes the first contribution of the 
French Commission which recognized the 
need of a thorough and authoritative 
analysis of the French educational sys- 
tem as the basis of its more specific 
inquiry. The account is the most de- 
tailed available and reveals the wide ram- 
ifications of the educational facilities 
provided in France under both public 
and private auspices. The extensive 
bibliography which accompanies the 
article will for a long time furnish the 
best starting point for all students of 
education in France. Several ap- 
pendices present statistical data which 
are not readily accessible in other pub- 
lications. 

The second section, Higher Education 
Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 
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in Soviet Russia and the New Student 
(prepared by Mrs. Nucia P. Lodge, re- 
search assistant in the International In- 
stitute), gives a history of higher edu- 
cation in Russia as the background 
against which is projected the new sys- 
tem of higher education under the 
Soviet regime. The story of the gradual 
changes which have taken place in higher 
education since the Revolution and the 
part played by the students is given in 
full detail. Entrance requirements, cur- 
riculum, living conditions of students, and 
the social political activities of students 
are discussed in detail. Perhaps the 
most striking feature of this section is 
that, while it presents a detailed and 
scholarly account of higher education in 
Russia which cannot be obtained else- 
where in English, the human picture is 
not lost in academic details. 

The Making of Nazis’ (by Dr. Kandel) 
is based entirely on German official and 


non-official sources. The story is told in 
four chapters: National Socialism and 
Education, Educational Theory, Adapt- 
ing Education to the Social Order, and 
The Challenge of Totalitarianism. The 
contents of the third chapter may be in- 
dicated by its sub-headings: Gleich- 
schaltung of Education, Restoration of 
Discipline, Religion and Morals, Mili- 
tarization of Physical Training, The 
New History-Teaching, School Jour- 
neys and Excursions, Race Purity, Heil 
Hitler!, Ruralization of Youth, Gleich- 
schaltung of Teachers, School Adminis- 
tration, Secondary Schools and Over- 
Production of Intellectuals, Brain and 
Brawn, Overcrowding in Universities 
Attacked, The Totalization of Youth, 
Academic Freedom in the Totalitarian 
State, Gleichschaltung of Youth. The 
last chapter discusses the menace of to- 
talitarianism and the responsibilities of 
educators in democracies. 








THE PROBLEM OF BEDOUIN EDUCATION IN IRAQ* 


HE plains of Iraq outside the cities 

and towns are inhabited by Bedouin 
tribes who have migrated to Iraq at 
one time or another in the course of cen- 
turies. No census of these tribes has 
been made as yet, but it is well known 
that they form the bulk of the popula- 
tion, probably more than one half of the 
total. Thus far, no provision has been 
made by the Ministry of Education of 
Iraq for the education of these tribes, 
and the problem of their education has 


not as yet been solved. The present 
work is a comprehensive study of the 
conditions of life and the factors bring- 
ing about changes in the life of these 
tribes and points the way to the solution 
of the educational problem. 

The method used in this study is 
partly the documentary-historical and 
partly the case-study. 

It is obvious that information regard- 
ing Iraq may be gathered from three 
sources: the people themselves, the edu- 


* By Monammep Fapuet Jama, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Studies of the 


International Institute, No. 16. 


? This section has also been printed separately, under the same title, as Number 17 of the Studies of 
the International Institute (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, 


$1.50). 
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cated Iraqi officials, and the British offi- 
cials. These three sources do not al- 
ways agree. Their points of view may 
be quite divergent. Any scientific study 
of Iraqi problems must, in order to 
avoid partiality, take into consideration 
all these sources of information and all 
these points of view. For this reason all 
available information was gathered from 
these sources. Samples of information 
have been translated from the Arabic by 
the writer and added to this study in 
the form of appendices. The writer has 
used his personal experience and his first- 
hand knowledge both in presenting cer- 
tain facts and in making selection from 
information gathered. Thus the primary 
sources may be summarized as follows: 
(1) the writer’s personal experience; 
(2) letters from tribal sheikhs describ- 
ing the history and life conditions of 
their respective tribes as well as a sum- 
mary of their personal history and opin- 
ions on matters of government, land 
inventions, 
education, and the like; (3) letters from 
people in settled areas dealing with the 
tribes; (4) letters from the Iraqi dis- 


problems, agriculture, new 


trict administrative and other officials 
regarding the tribes in their respective 
districts; (5) a letter from the British 
administrative inspector of the Mosul 
District relating his experience with the 
tribes; (6) official reports and documents 
on the various problems of Iraq, pub- 
lished by the Iraq government; (7) Brit- 
ish reports on the administration of 
Iraq. 
(1) books and magazine and newspaper 


The secondary sources consist of 


articles on Arabia and Iraq in general 
and on tribal life in particular; (2) 
such books on social anthropology and 
sociology as were needed as guides in 
treating tribal life; and (3) books on 
educational theory and practice sugges- 
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tive and helpful in setting forth an edy. 
cational program for the tribes. 


FINDINGS 


Iraq, cradle of several civilizations jn 
the past, was in a static condition until 
the coming of the Western influence, 
This influence has been felt particularly 
since the World War. Iraq after the 
War was facing many-sided political, 
material, and problems, 
Education in Iraq, while intended to 


social-moral 


help in solving these problems, is not 
directly related to life. This problem 
of relating education to the life of the 
people becomes especially grave when we 
realize that the system is continually 
expanding. The time has 
the tribes, which form the 
population, should receive their share 
from education. For this purpose the 
life and needs of these tribes should be 
carefully studied before any educational 
program is launched. 

The life of the tribes of Iraq in the 
desert is a typical one of adaptation to 


come when 


bulk of the 


the exigencies of the geographical en- 
vironment. 


Arabia 


under the 


Lack of rain and water in 


makes agriculture impossible, 
conditions, in the 
country. Thus 


nomadic life is the result, and raiding 


present 
greater part of the 
is resorted to in order to cover the defi- 
ciency in food and to provide excitement 
These people 
grow physically solid, and enduring, in- 
The Bedouin 


coming to Iraq is confronted with cer- 


in the monotonous desert. 


dividualistic, and free. 
tain problems: 

He faces a new environment which is 
conducive to a change in his mode of 
life. 

Since the World War political con- 
ditions, as well as the flood of new in- 
ventions, have especially increased the 
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rapidity of change in the material, social, 
and mental life of the Bedouin. 

In his changing environment the 
Bedouin is faced with problems of land 
ownership, distribution of wealth, health, 
status of women, relationship with the 
central government, and the like. 

The Ministry of Education has not 
as yet set down any defined policy for 
the education of the tribes. 

The tribes are especially capable of 
adaptation to new conditions, and it re- 
mains for education to make use of this 
capacity to bring about a better adjust- 
ment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is time that an educational program 
for the tribes should be launched. This 
educational program will have as an 
objective a social order which will take 
into consideration the economic life, the 
health, the civic life, the religious life, 
the status of women, and the leisure life 
of the tribes. The educational program 
will consist not of formal schooling for 
children, but of the following: 


1. Peripatetic schools which will be 
turned into community centers as the 
economic conditions of the country per- 
mit a considerable increase in their num- 
ber. These peripatetic schools will deal 
with the various aspects of tribal life 
at all ages and for both sexes, rather 
than narrow themselves to one phase of 
life, a certain age, or one sex. The work 
of the school may be supplemented by 
the use of the radio as an educational 
instrument. 

2. A staff to conduct these peripatetic 
schools. To this end is proposed a 
teacher-training center in which real 
tribal life shall be lived in an enriched 
manner. 

3. A body of specialists to train and 
supervise the tribal teachers. This body 
of specialists may, at first, be provided 
from the towns and cities, but tribal 
members should receive an immediate 
share of training for specialization. 

4. A model village in which a certain 
tribe may be directed to lead a rural life 
as much in keeping with the ideal social 
order as possible. 








TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN OHIO* 


AND A PROPOSED PLAN OF RECONSTRUCTION 


HIO is one of the few remaining 

states in the United States which 
still tolerates an antiquated system of 
teacher certification. It has a complex 
system with one part of it controlled by 
county, exempted village, and city boards 
of school examiners; another part by the 
State Department of Education; and 
still another by the State Board of School 


Examiners. The portion of this study 
which concerns the certificates of 2,313 
new teachers discloses some of the weak- 
nesses of this complicated system. It 
vividly portrays the defects of a state 
system of certification which has been 
patched upon a local system. 

Many elementary teachers in Ohio, at 
the time this study was made, were 


* By Franx Brown Dittry, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


Education, No. 630. 
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teaching on less than two years of college 
preparation and in some instances on less 
than the minimum or legal requirements. 
The latter status also applies to high 
school and other teachers. It was dis- 
covered that local certificates were some- 
times issued without the credits of the 
holders of the certificates being evaluated 
by the State Department of Education 
as required by law. An exact finding 
on this particular problem was made diffi- 
cult because the State Department of 
Education did not have on file the tran- 
scripts of college records on which cred- 
its were evaluated for local certificates. 

There is no reasonable doubt that the 
law stating high school certificates “shall 
be specific for teaching only the branches 
named thereon” is being violated in many 
cases. Practically every subject in the 
high school curriculum was taught by 
teachers who had neither majors nor 
minors in it. It was found, however, 
that teachers in city high schools were 
adhering more strictly to their majors 
and minors than were those in the county 
schools. 

Most of the defects of the present 
certification system could be remedied by 
transferring all authority for certifica- 
tion to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. This could be done, it is believed, 
without incurring any additional expense 
to the State Department of Education, 
while at the same time saving nearly 
twenty thousand dollars which is now 
expended by other certificating agencies. 

A proposed plan recommends: (1) 
That all certification be vested with the 
State Department of Education in a di- 
vision to be known as “The Division of 
Teacher Preparation and Certification.” 
(2) That all certificates be based on aca- 
demic and professional preparation as 
certified by institutions of higher learning 


approved by the “Division of Teacher 
Preparation and Certification.” (3) 
That there should be one grade of orig- 
inal certificate—the four-year provisional 
—renewable for four more years upon 
presentation of satisfactory evidence of 
successful teaching experience and pro- 
fessional interest. (Upon similar presen- 
tation of evidence the certificate would 
continue valid as long as the holder js 
engaged in teaching.) (4) That there 
should be as many types of certificates 
as there are types of teaching and admin- 
istrative positions. (5) That certificates 
should be differentiated or specific. (6) 
That all present laws (of which there 
are eighty-eight sections) relative to 
teacher certification should be repealed 
and a simple law should be written giv- 
ing the State Department of Education 
sole authority over teacher certification. 
In making this provision it would be well 
to embody certain fundamental princi- 
ples in the law which would place some 
limitations on the power of the State 
Department of Education. 

The foregoing recommendations are 
based on general principles of certifica- 
tion which were determined by consult- 
ing research studies, reports of education 
investigation commissions, and writings 
of authorities on teacher certification. 
The principles were accepted only after 
careful analysis. 

Since all certificates are to be based on 
academic and professional preparation, 
it follows that a state department of ed- 
ucation must deal with the problem of 
evaluating credits. Certain suggestions 
are proposed in this connection as a re- 
sult of a questionnaire sent to all of the 
state departments of education in the 
United States. These suggestions em- 
body the better features of the practices 
of the majority of the state departments. 
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NEW STUDIES 
LUTHER HALSEY 


HE purpose of this biography is to 

portray the man, Luther Halsey 
Gulick, and to present an account of his 
career with particular reference to his 
influence on mankind in the field of phys- 
ical education, which embraces health 
and recreation. 

The extensive writings of Dr. Gulick, 
together with the records of institutions 
and organizations with which he was 
connected, have been studied exhaustively. 
The data gained have been supplemented 
by interviews with and written statements 
from relatives, associates, and friends of 
Dr. Gulick’s. 

Luther Halsey Gulick was a pioneer. 
While head of the physical education de- 
partment for the International Y.M.C.A. 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
1887-1900, and a member of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
1887-1903, he succeeded in putting phys- 
ical education on an educational basis 
in Y.M.C.A.’s, in developing the Ath- 
letic League of the Y.M.C.A.’s of North 
America, and in beginning the war 
against gymnastics as physical education 
—showing instead the oneness of play 
and physical education. He symbolized 
his philosophy of the unity of the 
physical, mental, and spiritual phases of 
man by the inverted triangle, which has 
become the symbol of both the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. 

As principal of Pratt High School, 
1900-1903, he administered a progres- 
sive education program. He advocated 
and maintained the open door policy in 
education and used the evolutionary 
method of education. 

While director of physical education 
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in the New York City Schools, 1903- 
1907, he fostered the Public School 
Athletic League, gave impetus to the 
folk dance movement, and blazed the 
way for a new type of hygiene text for 
elementary school children. He showed 
the need of biological engineering and 
pointed out the impossibility of the 
school’s, with its short day, being able 
to provide sufficient physical activity of 
a desirable nature. 

Dr. Gulick headed the first summer 
school of physical education at New 
York University, in 1905. He remained 
director for four summers. He included 
folk dancing as a part of the program 
from the beginning. He was a lecturer 
at the School of Pedagogy, New York 
University, during the academic years 
1905-1909. 

He was one of the founders and the 
first president of the Playground As- 
sociation, and the developer of the 
recreational, hygiene, and educational 
work at Russell Sage Foundation. Dur- 
ing this period, 1907-1913, he showed, 
among other things, the need of the 
development of social attitudes with ref- 
erence to exercise and play. He was 
responsible for the Backward Children’s 
Investigation by the Foundation, secur- 
ing reliable data and demonstrating the 
need of a bureau of investigation within 
the Board of Education. 

Dr. Gulick, with Mrs. Gulick, de- 
veloped the Gulick Camps which, from 
the beginning, were educational camps. 
The Camp Fire Girls, a planned social 
organization to meet the needs of the 
community, was organized by them. 

Dr. Gulick was an influential mem- 


* By Erner J. Dorcan, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 635. 
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ber of the American Physical Education 
Association, serving as president of the 
Association and editor of the Review. 
He founded the Public School Physical 
Education Society. He was an organizer 
of the American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation and one of its most notable mem- 
bers. 

He made an investigation of army 
conditions abroad during the World 
War, and is credited with having greatly 


influenced the physical education pro. 
gram of the American army. As a re- 
sult of the investigation, Morals and 
Morale was published. 

He was popular as a speaker and was 
the author of innumerable articles, a few 
pamphlets, and a number of books, 
The Healthful Art of Dancing, Medical 
Inspection of Schools, and A Philosophy 
of Play are best known in physical edu- 
cation circles. 








LAUGHING AND CRYING OF PRESCHOOL CHILDREN* 


A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN AS INDICATED BY LAUGHING AND CRYING 


HE purpose of this study was: (a) 
to develop a technique for the ob- 
jective recording of laughing and crying 
of preschool children that would be re- 
liable, would measure the constancy of 
behavior, and would differentiate be- 
tween individuals; (+) to gather a body 
of data which might be analyzed from 
the point of view of studying the social 
and emotional behavior of young chil- 
dren. An observational technique was 
worked out whereby an observer fol- 
lowed an individual child for a period of 
five minutes and recorded on a special 
blank instances of laughing and crying 
within a ten-second interval of time, to- 
gether with all social, physical, and ver- 
bal contacts and contacts with material 
which occurred with the behavior under 
observation. 
Twenty-nine children attending the 
two nursery school groups at the Child 
Development Institute, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University, were studied. 
Their ages ranged from 18 months to 48 
months. Twenty-four five-minute rec- 
ords were made of each child’s behavior 
during spontaneous play. Records were 
made also for seventeen of these same 
children during routine situations such 
as eating, bathroom, and bedroom pro- 
cedure. 


FINDINGS 


The following findings are of interest: 

1. The recording technique proved to 
be highly reliable. Percentages of agree- 
ment between four pairs of observers 
working simultaneously ranged from 92 
per cent to 93 per cent for laughing, 
from 93 per cent to 100 per cent for 
crying. For activities recorded with 
laughing and crying, agreement ranged 
from 57 per cent to 92 per cent. 

2. Consistency of the data was stud- 


ied by: 


* By Catnertne Wittiams Brackett, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Child 


Development Institute Monographs, No. 14. 
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a. Comparing the frequency of occur- 
rence of laughter on records made for 
nine children in the preliminary study 
with the frequency of occurrence of 
laughter on these records in the main 
study. Spearman rank difference cor- 
relations ranging from .40 + .18 to .77 
+ .10 were obtained. 

b. Testing the internal consistency of 
the data. Pearson correlations were ob- 
tained for the following comparisons: 
75 = .05 between frequency of laughter 
on first twelve records and last twelve 
records; .44 + .10 between frequency of 
crying on first twelve records and last 
twelve records; .56 + .o8 frequency of 
laughter on odd-even records; .30 + .11 
frequency of crying on odd-even rec- 
ords; .56 + .08 frequency of laughter 
on first hour of observation and second 
hour; .53 + .o9 frequency of crying on 
the first hour of observation and the 
last hour. 

c. Comparison of results of this study 
with results obtained by another inves- 
tigator. Twenty-eight of the same chil- 
dren were observed in both studies. A 
Pearson correlation of 80 + .o5 was 
obtained for laughter and a correlation 
of .63 + .o8 for crying. 

3. Laughter was found to be highly 
social since the children laughed most 
frequently when in association with oth- 
ers. Those children who ranked high in 
laughter seemed to prefer other children 
who exhibited this same behavior rather 
than the more sober members of the 
group. The children who ranked high 
in laughter during free play also tended 
to be consistent in this mode of expres- 
sion during routine situations, but to a 
less degree. 
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4. Crying was also predominantly so- 
cial, although to a less degree than 
laughing. Children who had formed 
marked preferences for one another sel- 
dom cried when together, although some 
crying was noted with these children in 
association with other members of the 
group. The popular assumption that 
children tend to cry more frequently 
when activity is restricted was not sub- 
stantiated by the findings of this study. 
Crying decreased markedly when the 
children were in routine situations, such 
as dressing, eating, or toileting, as con- 
trasted with their activity during free 
play. It seemed that a knowledge of the 
definite routine of the nursery school 
during these routine situations was con- 
ducive to a feeling of satisfaction and 
security. 

5. A correlation of —.11 + .11 was 
found between the frequency of laughing 
and crying. This correlation corresponds 
to the result obtained by other investi- 
gators when correlating laughing and 
crying. 

6. No significant correlations were 
found between the laughing and crying 
scores and (a) chronological age; (5) 
mental age; (c) intelligence quotients; 
(d) height-weight indices; and (¢) 
sex. 

7. Amount of language was determined 
by computing the average number of 
words spoken during the time in which 
a trained stenographer recorded each 
child’s language. A correlation of .60 
+ .o8 was found between the amount of 
language and laughing scores of the chil- 
dren, and a correlation of .0o4 + .12 
between amount of language and crying 
scores. 
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APPRAISAL OF NEWER PRACTICES 
IN SELECTED PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


HE problem of this two-year study 

was originally suggested by Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, who has acted as 
chairman of an advisory committee of 
well-known educators of different points 
of view. The major purposes of this study 
were to (1) obtain descriptions of old 
and new curricular practices in selected 
classrooms; (2) construct new instru- 
ments for the measurement of factors of 
attitudes, adjustment, and social perform- 
ance; and (3) analyze and appraise cer- 
tain outcomes of newer practices by the 
administration of the usual subject-matter 
tests and newly devised measures in a 
limited number of classrooms. Data are 
presented in tables and graphs, as well as 
in text material. 


FINDINGS 


Only the achievement scores of matched- 
pairs of pupils equated on the bases of 
intelligence, age, and socio-economic 
status were used for comparative pur- 
poses in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Elementary Schools. Pupils in the old 
and new types of elementary schools 
were given pencil-and-paper tests in the 
academic skills of reading, spelling, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic. 

In intellectual factors of academic 
skills both primary and upper elementary 
grade pupils in the newer-type schools 
were superior in achievement to equated 
pupils in the standard-type schools. In 
some cases the superior achievement in 
academic skills was statistically signifi- 
cant; in other cases it was not. Evidence 
would support the tentative conclusion 


that, for the acquisition of skills and 
habits in the instrumental subjects of 
reading, language, and arithmetic, the 
newer-type practices are as adequate a 
medium of learning as the standard-type 
practices. 

A test of emotional stability, indicat- 
ing personal and social adjustment, 
revealed that the equated pupils in se- 
lected newer-type schools obtained bet- 
ter ratings for adjustment than equated 
pupils in standard-type schools. In a 
self-marking test the newer-type pupils 
showed in the scoring of their own tests 
that they possessed a greater degree 
of intellectual honesty than the standard- 
type pupils. 

Analyses of pupil performance in social 
studies discussions were made for pri- 
mary and upper elementary grades. 
These analyses showed that the newer- 
type schools placed a special emphasis 
upon providing opportunities for develop- 
ment of pupil initiative. These oppor- 
tunities were made through stimulating 
voluntary reports; encouraging real and 
vicarious experiences; and allowing pupil 
suggestions of means, methods, and ac- 
tivities for the solution of projects and 
problems in integrated units of work. 
Through assigned lessons and formal re- 
citing of subject matter, the standard- 
type schools placed special emphasis 
upon providing opportunities for memory. 

Secondary Schools. The New Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests in reading, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic for the junior high 
schools and the Codperative Tests for 
various subjects in the senior high schools 
have provided objective evidence of mas- 


* By J. Wayne Waicutstone, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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tery of certain knowledges and skills. 
In knowledge of American and Euro- 
pean histories newer-type school pupils 
were either equivalent or superior to 
standard-type school pupils. A compari- 
son of the intellectual factors of science 
knowledge showed that, in all natural 
science courses, pupils in the newer- 
type schools were superior in achieve- 
ment to pupils in the standard-type 
schools.. Pupils in newer-type schools 
achieved superior scores in the language 
arts of reading, language usage, and lit- 
erary acquaintance. Tests of knowledges 
and skills in the French and Latin lan- 
guages indicated that newer-type prac- 
tices in these studies produced better re- 
sults than standard-type practices. In 
the various branches of mathematics, 
except intermediate algebra, the achieve- 
ment in knowledges and skills was prac- 
tically equal for both types of schools. 
An art judgment test in the graphic arts 
indicated a slight advantage in favor of 
the newer-type schools. 

As a whole, pupils in the newer-type 
schools achieved more desirable attitudes, 
beliefs, and adjustments than pupils in 
standard-type schools. This finding is 
even more significant when it is related 
to the fact that pupils under newer 
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practices achieve equal or better scores 
in tests of knowledges and skills. These 
instructional outcomes are not alterna- 
tive choices, but apparently both are the 
results of an enriched and vitalized cur- 
riculum. 

Analyses of pupil performance in social 
studies and natural science discussions 
and recitations were made for junior 
and senior high school classes. These 
analyses showed that the newer-type 
schools placed special emphasis upon 
providing opportunities for the develop- 
ment of pupil initiative. These oppor- 
tunities were provided through teacher 
orientation and guidance in stimulating 
voluntary reports; encouraging real and 
vicarious experiences; and allowing pupil 
suggestions of means, methods, and ac- 
tivities for the solution of projects and 
problems. The standard-type schools, 
on the other hand, placed special em- 
phasis upon providing opportunities for 
memory through assigned lessons and 
formal reciting of subject matter. 

In the areas of intellectual factors, dy- 
namic factors, and social performance 
factors, as they have been measured in 
this study, the newer-type schools 
achieved better results than the standard- 
type schools. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
‘Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the Omaha (Neb.) Bee— 


Here’s Bolshevik Plot Mr. Hearst 
Overlooked 


The New York American has made a 
perfectly horrendous discovery. Most of 
America’s outstanding educators and 
college presidents are bolsheviks. 

Included are John Dewey, Chancellor 
Chase of New York University, Presi- 
dent Graham of North Carolina, Presi- 
dent Hutchins of Chicago, President 
Neilson of Smith, President Wilkins of 
Oberlin, Dean Russell of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, Professor George S. 
Counts of the same school, Dean Withers 
of the School of Education at New York 
University, and Robert L. Kelly, secre- 
tary of the Association of American Col- 
leges. 

Now every reader of the Hearst press 
knows that bolsheviks have beards, and 
carry bombs in their left hands. How 
have these gentlemen managed so long 
to keep their true character hidden while 
teaching communism to American youth? 

Watch closely. In Moscow, the 
Hearst press has discovered, there is a 
State university. The State university 
has a summer session. The summer ses- 
sion has an Anglo-American section. 
The Anglo-American section has an 
American advisory organization. The 
American advisory organization is the 
Institute of International Education. 
The Institute of International Educa- 
tion has a national advisory council. 
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And these nefarious gentlemen are on 
that advisory council. 

Could anything be clearer? 

Secretly, advertising only in the maga- 
zines, and circulating their travel litera- 
ture through such obscure travel agen- 
cies as Cook’s, these educators have 
been enticing American students to 
Moscow— 

“Obviously,” says the New York 
American in a front-page editorial, “for 
the purposes of making adept commu- 
nist propagandists out of them.” 

As people who think, we mop our 
brows, staggered. 

Nevertheless, one good plot deserves 
another, and now we'll tell one. 

Wicked though they are, these edu- 
cators merely serve on a council for an 
organization which advises the Anglo- 
American section of the summer session 
of a state university in Warsaw. 

The gentlemen we wish to expose are 
worse, worse. They have accepted 
money from the soviet government to 
give it advice on how to build up the 
soviet union. 

One of them was adviser to the soviet 
auto trust in building the automobile 
factory at Gorki. He is a Detroiter 
whose name is Henry Ford. 

Another is Percy H. Johnston, gover- 
nor of the Bankers club and chairman 
of the board of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company. He is a director of 
the Electric Auto-Lite of Toledo, also a 
paid adviser of the soviet auto trust. 
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Then there is the chap who, like so 
many of these dangerous foreigners, hails 
from Pittsburgh. His Koppers Con- 
struction Company has taught the soviets 
how to build coke ovens. His name is 
Andrew Mellon. 

A family known as the duPonts 
helped the soviet fertilizer trust build 
its fertilizer plants. The R. C. A. ac- 
cepted a contract to advise on radio mat- 
ters. Among its directors are Cornelius 
Bliss and Major General James G. 
Harbord. Both these bolsheviks are on 
the boards of Bankers Trust and New 
York Life. 

Likewise among the conspirators is 
Owen D. Young, whose International 
General Electric accepted money to ad- 
vise the Soviet Electro-Technical trust. 

And, lest we forget, one of the con- 
cerns which has been doing business 
with the Nationalizers of Women at 
Moscow is the American Metal Com- 


pany. 
One of the directors on the American 
Metal is Edward H. Clark, repre- 


senting the interests of one William 
Randolph Hearst. 

We offer this bigger and better bol- 
shevik plot, free of charge, to the Hearst 
press. 


From the Baltimore 


Sun— 


Evening 


Chasing the Reds 
By H. L. MeENcKEN 


Hollers come from the Reds that their 
inalienable rights are being menaced 
again. Half a dozen bills aimed at them 
are now in the hoppers of Congress, and 
others are before the State Legislatures. 
Even here in the Maryland Free State 
the flag-waving Mrs. Reuben Ross Hol- 
loway, LL.D., and the professional 
heroes of the American Legion have been 
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down to Annapolis to advocate a law 
requiring schoolma’ams to take the oath 
of allegiance. If all the statutes thus 
proposed were actually put upon the 
books there would be glorious days ahead 
for State’s attorneys eager for higher 
office, and the Bill of Rights would be 
reduced to a hallucination. But there 
is not much chance that any considerable 
number of them will be passed. 

The Holloway-American Legion bill 
is foolish enough to be worthy of its 
sponsors. Its ostensible aim is to smoke 
out schoolma’ams who poison their pupils 
with Marxian heresies, and so sap the 
foundations of the republic. But how 
many such schoolma’ams really exist? 
I suspect that it would strain La Hol- 
loway severely to produce a single one. 
The truth is that public-school peda- 
gogues as a class, whether male or fe- 
male, are probably the most timorous 
and complaisant of all domesticated ani- 
mals. They teach whatever is lined out, 
whether it be prohibition or phrenology, 
the New Deal or the flag drill, and it 
is almost as rare for one of them to 
hatch sedition as it is for one of them 
to go up in a balloon. 

Moreover, assuming that some of them 
were surreptitious Reds, what good 
would it do to put them on oath? The 
first principle of the Moscow moral sys- 
tem is that honesty and fair dealing are 
bourgeois virtues, and hence unworthy 
of the liberators of the world. Thus all 
the jitney Lenins and Trotskys in the 
schools, if there are any, would be the 
first to swear allegiance to the Consti- 
tution. And once they had done that 
little job of perjury, they would be free 
to inflame the baby class to march on 
Washington, and put the Capitol to the 
torch, and hang Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes. 

To be sure, there is a kind of gogue 
who likes to play with revolutionary 
ideas, but he is very rarely an actual 
teacher. Almost always he is a smooth 
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fellow who lives by harassing and prey- 
ing on teachers, and two times out of 
three he has some sort of connection 
with Columbia University, a famous nest 
of Chaldeans and soothsayers. But how 
many actual schoolma’ams follow these 
silly brethren? Probably much _ less 
than one-tenth of one per cent. Indeed, 
the ma’ams of the country are now actu- 
ally in open revolt against them and 
would be glad to see them scotched. 

Even the school superintendents, a 
class of men easily fooled by quacks who 
meet their definition of “outstanding,” 
show no disposition to follow the Teach- 
ers College revolutionaries to the barri- 
cades. At their recent annual fish-fry 
and beer-drink at Atlantic City they 
listened politely to a couple of dull 
Marxian speeches, applauded a rich and 
saucy ex-professor who denounced the 
Hon. W. R. Hearst—and then voted 
solidly against setting up Bolshevism in 
this country. It was confidently pre- 
dicted before the orgies began that they 
would come out for blood and rapine, 
but what they really came out for was 
their jobs. 

Thus there is no reason whatever to 
believe that the public schools are dens 
of subversion. It may be that some of 
the lazier and more nutty young he- 
teachers dream of a day when they will 
be able to seize the banks, ride free on 
the railroads, and boil the members of 
the School Board in oil, but certainly 
not many of the female ma’ams enter- 
tain any such mashuggah visions. The 
shrewd common sense of their sex saves 
them. They devote their days to teach- 
ing what is lined out, according to what- 
ever crazy system happens to prevail at 
the moment, and their evenings to seeing 
the better sort of movies and searching 
for the better sort of husbands. Very 
often they are successful in the latter 
enterprise, and it is well known to sci- 
ence that they commonly make excellent 
wives. 


From the New York Times— 


Picture Magazine for the Teacher 


A new monthly “picture text” magazine 
has been launched by the American So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study with the as- 
sistance of the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, as an 
aid to the teacher of social science, 
Under the editorship of Dr. James E, 
Mendenhall, twelve relief workers have 
prepared a sample housing issue entitled 
“Building America,” which is being dis- 
tributed to 25,000 educators, libraries, 
and teachers of the social sciences 
throughout the country. 

Designed for use by junior high 
schools, high schools, colleges, CCC 
camps, and adult education groups, each 
issue is to present some subject of social 
significance, and will be accompanied by 
a four-page teachers’ guide and question- 
and-answer test. 

Of the twenty-eight pages in the sample 
housing issue, roughly three-quarters of 
the space is given up to seventy photo- 
graphs and three graphic charts; the re- 
maining quarter being devoted to text. 
Included in the pictures are photographs 
of “America’s Earliest Apartment House” 
(a Hopi pueblo), of log cabins, Colonial 
mansions, typical “Main Street” houses 
and exterior and interior shots of the 
“Best and Worst Homes” of the country. 

A special section portrays pictorially 
the effects and causes of bad housing; 
another the available resources for build- 
ing houses, and a third the various work- 
ers engaged in home construction. The 
section dealing with “planned” housing 
contains photographs of sample dwellings 
both in the United States and abroad; 
also a discussion of the possibilities of 
mass-production housing and a summary 
of the Federal Housing Acts, with pic- 
tures of some of the work being done 
under the new deal. A selected biblieg- 
raphy is added. 
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From the New York Herald- 


T ribune— 


Why Children Fight Revealed in 
Survey Here 


Hugs and Kisses They Get at Home 
Promote Belligerency in Street 


Hugs and kisses imposed too profusely 
on children in their homes yield un- 
pleasant associations to many youngsters, 
who in turn employ these ordinary ges- 
tures of affection as instruments of pun- 
ishment in physical combat with their 
contemporaries, the Child Development 
Institute, 433 West 123d Street, noted 
in a survey made public recently. 

The survey, conducted by Dr. Arthur 
T. Jersild, associate professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was assisted by Dr. Frances 
V. Markey, an instructor at Cornell 
University, dealt with the pugnacious 
instincts of fifty-four boys and girls from 
two to six years old attending three 
nursery schools. 

The survey reported that an attempt 
by a young scrapper to hug or kiss the 
adversary was by no means a manifesta- 
tion of affection but an attempt to over- 
power the other child. Dr. Jersild ex- 
plained that this tendency is probably the 
outgrowth of the instinct to master an- 
other. 

Each child’s behavior was observed for 
ten fifteen-minute periods each year for 
three years. Observers followed the chil- 
dren, noting not only the number of fights 
each engaged in, but determining also who 
was the aggressor, and whether the con- 
flict involved combatants of the same sex, 
or whether it was a mixed affair. Dr. 
Jersild explained that the observers were 
instructed not to interfere in any fights 
unless they reached dangerous propor- 
tions. The children’s teachers, however, 
settled about one-third of the quarrels, 
usually in favor of the underdog. 

One boy was seen to engage in 141 con- 


flicts during the time he was followed, 
while another took part in only fourteen. 
One child was the aggressor seventy 
times, while another started the trouble 
only three times. One particularly pug- 
nacious child engaged in physical attacks 
eighty-seven times, while another did not 
resort to physical violence at all. 

“It appears from this study that fight- 
ing is merely a function of a child’s total 
activities,” Dr. Jersild said. “The boy 
who had 141 conflicts was not a bully by 
any means. He was more active than 
the normal child, and just as he played 
and talked more, so he fought more, as 
the result of his greater activity. The 
majority of the conflicts reported, inci- 
dentally, were not actual fights; some 
were verbal arguments and others in- 
volved only a little pushing.” 

Children from the poorer homes fought 
more, and used a larger and more ex- 
pert “fighting” vocabulary, than chil- 
dren from better homes, the survey re- 
vealed. Poor children often used words 
that the girls who acted as observers 
were reluctant to record. These chil- 
dren’s “fighting pattern’ was probably 
acquired at home, Dr. Jersild said, and 
although he stated that a survey of their 
home conditions would prove valuable, 
he admitted that it would be difficult to 
conduct. 

Dr. Jersild found that boys are more 
often aggressors than victims of aggres- 
sion, that boys actually hit more often, 
and that girls make more use of language. 
Conflicts between children of the same 
sex are more frequent than those between 
opponents of opposite sexes. Boys show 
a lack of chivalry in that they tend to be 
the aggressor against girls more often 
than against other boys. There was more 
hitting in conflicts between two beys than 
in those which involved only members of 
the fair sex. 

Boys use less language when in conflict 
with another than do girls when in con- 
flict with boys, the study showed. A girl 
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screams, weeps, or cries for help more 
often when in conflict with a boy than 
when fighting with another girl, while 
boys are more vociferous when opposed 
by girls than when they are engaged in 
a strictly male bout. 

Children fight less as they grow older, 
Dr. Jersild discovered, with bright chil- 
dren less pugnacious at all times than dull 
children. South European children fight 
more than North European, and the child 
who hits most, talks most, though not 
simultaneously. 

A high correlation exists between the 
fighting a child does one year and the 
number of fights he has the next year 
while at the same nursery-school, Dr. 
Jersild said. Children who were ag- 
gressive and active the first year showed 
the same tendencies the second and third 
years of the study. While he is within 
a constant environment, a child’s fighting 
proclivities can be predicted even better 
than can his intelligence quotient, Dr. 
Jersild said. 

Boys and girls, at the age of two years, 
are about equal in the frequency of their 
hitting, screaming and crying, but at the 
age of four years boys do relatively more 
hitting and relatively less screaming and 
crying than do the girls. 

Children who resort to a great deal of 
yelling while fighting appear to depend on 
this weapon rather than upon their fists. 
Those who used only a small proportion 
of words and screams were more effec- 
tive with their boxing, and were awarded 
a higher percentage of victories over their 
louder opponents. 

Sympathetic fighting, where one child 
would take the part of another, was found 
rarely. Those children, in fact, who dis- 
played a relatively large capacity for 
sympathy did the most fighting. This 
tendency, Dr. Jersild said, is merely an- 
other function of a child’s total activity 
stride. 

“The evidence suggests that a child by 
nature is more intent upon his own per- 


sonal interests than upon ministering to 
others,” he said. “It seems more natural 
for the child to take than to give, to hit 
another than to go to his aid. The usual 
child of preschool age will try to snatch 
another’s toy more often than he will 
voluntarily offer his own toy to another, 

“He will hit another child decidedly 
more often than he will sympathize with 
him. The occasions when a child tried 
to give fight in another’s behalf or at- 
tempted to bring sympathy and aid to 
another were trifling as compared with 
the number of opportunities that arose 
for such expressions of fellow-feeling. 

“We still do not know whether it is a 
good or a bad thing to allow children to 
fight when they get the impulse,” he 
added, “and we cannot be sure that the 
social discipline a child gets in one en- 
vironment will carry over to another, 
Children who behaved like perfect gentle- 
men in a strictly regulated school sud- 
denly blossom out into real scrappers 
when changed to another where the disci- 
pline was not as strict. After all, I think 
a child should show some sort of inde- 
pendence.” 











From the New York World. | 


Telegram— 


Dr. Meek Urges More Emphasis 
on the Child Than 
on Teaching 


The curriculum is to blame for many 
of the difficulties a child undergoes in 
getting adjusted to school, Dr. Lois Hay- 
den Meek, director of the Child Devel- 
opment Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, declared in an ad- 
dress over station WNYC, sponsored by 
the public school system. 

Dr. Meek suggested that if schools 
were made more attractive, from the 
child’s point of view, and methods of 
teaching were altered so as to place 
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more emphasis upon the child than teach- 
ing itself most of the behavior problems 
of the school would disappear. 

“Children that are bored with what 
goes on in the classroom are going to 
find some outlet for their energies,” she 
said. “Hitting the boy next to him over 
the head, giggling with the girl across the 
aisle, writing notes, meeting a best friend 
on the stairs—these are not child behav- 
ing problems. They are ‘teaching 
problems.’ 

“They are due to a curriculum that 
has little to do with child interests and 
to teaching that depends on a dull text- 
book and a teacher’s explanation instead 
of pupil activities through libraries, ex- 
cursions, construction materials and the 
like. Disorderly conduct in a classroom 
means that the children do not have an 
active dynamic interest in what is 
going on. 

“Sometimes a boy is too dull to under- 
stand the work the teacher gives him; 
sometimes a girl is overgrown, too big 
and mature for the other children in her 
class. Some schools have eliminated 
such problems by organizing special 
classes for children. 

“But it is increasingly evident that 
such devices are only a partial help and 
it will always be necessary to adjust the 
work in any classroom to the varying 
needs of children. 

“It is true that many teachers are not 
concerned about a child unless he does 
something overtly either to disrupt school 
procedures or to violate a_teacher’s 
standards of morality. Children who are 
unhappy, depressed, dissatisfied with 
themselves, shy, anxious, afraid, easily 
embarrassed—these are children who sel- 
dom bother the teacher. They are ‘good’ 
and do not disturb others. But they need 
help. 

“They have met their conflicts in life 
by withdrawal and evasion. But their 
solutions are not satisfying and may lead 
to emotional difficulties of a serious na- 
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ture later on. Such children usually need 
a sympathetic understanding adult who 
will gradually give them confidence in 
their own abilities. 

“Sometimes help takes a very specific 
form, such as teaching a ten-year-old 
non-reader how to read or teaching an 
adolescent how to dance or transferring 
a timid child to a less strenuous group. 
Sometimes the causes are more difficult 
to find, and the teacher will need the 
help of a psychologist or a psychiatrist. 
But even when the specialist is available 
these are still the teacher's problems.” 





From the /ndianapolis Times— 


Today’s Science 
By Davin Dietz 


Only two students out of 200 given 
speech tests in recent years at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, received 
perfect scores. 

That percentage—one out of 100— 
is the usual average among college grad- 
uates throughout the United States, ac- 
cording to Dr. Elizabeth D. McDowell, 
associate professor of speech at Teach- 
ers College, who is in charge of the test. 

The examination is given to all candi- 
dates for student teachers. Almost all 
school boards throughout the country 
require that prospective teachers pass 
such an examination. 

The printed form used by the judges 
in the Teachers College examination 
lists virtues of speech in one column and 
vices in another. Those who got a per- 
fect score were adjudged the possessors 
of all of the following desirable qualities: 

Audible, clear, pleasant, resonant and 
rich, vigorous, flexible and free, well- 
modulated, appropriate in melody, accu- 
rate in phrasing, appropriate in tempo, 
appropriate in general pitch level, intel- 
ligible, and acceptable in pronunciation. 

The other 99 out of every 100, accord- 
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ing to Dr. McDowell, suffer from one 
or more of the following defects of voice 
or speech: 

Inaudible, husky, hoarse, breathy, muf- 
fled, noisy, harsh, affected, flat, thin, hol- 
low, colorless, weak, tense, tremulous, 
strident, guttural, nasal, denasalized, 
glottal, whining, aggressive, stereotyped, 
monotonous, patronizing, dictatorial, 
jerky phrasing, too short phrasing, too 
long phrasing, too slow, a_ scanning 
tempo, too rapid, too high pitch, too low 
pitch, unintelligible, indistinct and jum- 
bled, unacceptable in pronunciation. 

Persons in general are unaware of the 
defects in their speech, Dr. McDowell 
says. 

“It is a well-established physiological 
fact that a person cannot hear his own 
voice as others hear it. The conduction 
of sound through the bones of his head, 
as well as other factors, alters it greatly 
for his own ears,” she explains. 

The hopeful side of the case, however, 
is that an astonishing amount of improve- 
ment can be obtained in most cases 
within a week or two, Dr. McDowell 
says. Once the student recognizes his 
major faults, they can be minimized 
fairly quickly. 

“Further improvement and eventual 
perfection come more slowly, however,” 
she says. “The problem is like learning 
to sing. It requires individual instruc- 
tion and plenty of practice.” 

Teachers and prospective teachers are 
willing to undergo this training, just as 
a singer is, because their jobs depend 
upon it. But Dr. McDowell thinks it 
would be wise for persons in other walks 
of life likewise to pay more attention to 
the qualities of their speech. 

The chief difficulty met with in stu- 
dents at Teachers College grows out of 
inability to make proper use of vocal en- 
ergy, Dr. McDowell says. The students 
develop a husky voice or get “speaker’s 
sore throat” when they attempt to con- 
duct a class for an hour or more. An- 


other frequent difficulty is that they 
cannot make themselves heard through- 
out the classroom without straining their 
voices. 

Other defects frequently met with in- 
clude a harsh nasal tone, a tense, queru- 
lous voice pattern, sectional or racial 
dialects, the habit of speaking too fast to 
be understood, or so slow as to be irri- 
tating, and the habit of speaking with a 
jerky, explosive, irritating, stress pattern. 

When a student shows a consistent 
mispronunciation of vowel sounds, as 
sometimes happens, Dr. McDowell sends 
the student to a physician for an exam- 
ination of his hearing. 

“It is surprising to find how many edu- 
cated people have hearing difficulties of 
which they are not aware,” she said. 








From the Hackensack (N. J.) 
Evening Record— 


Talk on Russia Heard by Group 
at Rutherford 


Dr. Bruner of Columbia University 
Gives Lecture 


The child is the most important member 
of the family in Russia today, Dr. Her- 
bert B. Bruner, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
told those who attended the lecture 
series in Rutherford. 

Dr. Bruner was the third professor to 
speak at the course, which is being spon- 
sored by the Teachers’ Association for 
parents and teachers of the Borough. 

He described his travels through Rus- 
sia and Germany, and revealed from his 
research work that the Russian family 
gives the child first consideration, and 
firstly thinks of its welfare. 

About the methods of education in 
Russia, Dr. Bruner said: 

“Education is given the inhabitants 
there through books. Long lines can be 
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found any day outside of bookstores, and 
as a result of this mass reading illiteracy 
has dropped from 68 per cent to 9 per 
cent since 1925.” 

The entire system is a teacher-direc- 
tion one, he explained, with the instruc- 
tors discussing subjects placed at the 
disposal of the students. There is no 
choice in subjects and no such a thing as 
an elective course, he said. 

Dr. Bruner has made numerous trips 
to Russia and Germany to study the edu- 
cational systems, and will take a group 
of instructors and students on a student 
tour to Russia again this summer. 

In comparing the systems of Russia, 
Germany, and the United States, the 
speaker said: 

“In Germany education centers about 
bodily strength and skill; in Russia, they 
have the teacher-direction system; while 
in this country efforts are made to teach 
an individual child according to his ca- 
pacities and abilities.” 

Dr. Bruner advised the parents and 
teachers to permit their children to work 
out solutions to problems within their 
own capacity for a decision. 


From the New York Herald- 
Tribune— 


Children Write, Produce, and 
Act Hair-Raising Film of 
Stone Age 


A one-reel melodrama of the Stone Age, 
portraying man’s eternal conflict with the 
forces of nature, which was written, 
acted, and produced by children in the 
tenth grade of the Lincoln School, Co- 
lumbia University, was shown for the 
first time in the school auditorium. The 
picture cost fifty dollars. 

The cast of the picture, called “The 
Brothers of Altamira,” is composed of 
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eight fourteen- and fifteen-year-old boys 
and girls. The action involves members 
of the Cro-Magnon race, who lived in 
the region now known as the Pyrenees 
50,000 years ago. Mr. Tom Prideaux, 
instructor in English, and Miss Josephine 
Mayer, who teaches history, supervised 
the project, while Mr. Elias Katz, a 
graduate student in Teachers College 
who is studying the use of motion pic- 
tures in education, did the photography. 

Although it was originally intended to 
shoot all the scenes in Central Park, 
Mr. Prideaux explained that the 
weather became too cold for the actors, 
whose costumes were animal skins, and 
so the picture was filmed on the stage of 
the auditorium, where the preview took 
place, except for a scene showing the 
villain being drowned in a stream by the 
hero. A corner of the school’s swim- 
ming pool, disguised with plants, was 
used for this “shot.” 

“The picture was made in conjunction 
with a course in history and art,” Miss 
Mayer said. “Each child was told to 
write a story based on the period of his- 
tory which we were studying and the best 
features of each were used. Most of 
them had several fights, a drowning or 
two, and some of them had a volcano 
erupt at one time or another, so we kept 
all of these things in our final version.” 

The picture starts and ends with a 
huge volcano belching flames and smoke. 
An eighteen-inch clay model was used 
and William Hyde, fifteen, was the stu- 
dent technician. 

The Old Man, one of the characters 
of the story, starts the action when he 
engages the leader of an aboriginal tribe 
in bloody combat, after the latter finds 
him stealing food. The leader is avenged 
when his brother kills the Old Man in 
the swimming pool. The victor scarcely 
stops beating his breast in the approved 
Tarzan manner when the volcano erupts. 

In the interim, the leader has been 
treated by a witch doctor, who goes 
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through a ritualistic dance and then says 
that the gods will not let the killer live. 
On his deathbed, the leader hands over 
a necklace, the symbol of his office, to 
another member of the tribe. The whole 
tribe is imperiled by the volcano, but the 
leader’s brother refuses to flee with them 
and stands by the stricken leader as the 
volcano continues to erupt. 

“This picture certainly has all the ele- 
ments of an old-time melodrama,” Mr. 
Prideaux said. “It has lots of blood and 
thunder, and we all enjoyed making it. 
We haven’t tried to do anything actually 
educational, we just thought of some- 
thing different from the usual play or 
pageant. But I think it is educational, 
as everything in it is authentic, and it 
has made this period of history come 
alive for the children.” 

None of the characters, except the 
Old Man, was named, he said, because it 
was impossible to find out what names 
were used at that time. The picture is 
a silent one, with only a few subtitles. 
At the first showing Elsie Gray, a stu- 
dent in the school, played an original se- 
lection on the piano, while Marjorie 
Graham beat a drum at the most excit- 
ing moments. They were practising to 
synchronize the music and the action for 
the next showing, when the picture 
would be run for the entire student body. 

The acting and the photography im- 
pressed the small group that attended 
the premiére. The actors displayed no 
symptoms of stage fright. Many close- 
ups were used, in which the characters 
portrayed fear, pride, greed, and affec- 
tion. Startling effects were achieved 
with lighting, many of the best shots 
being obtained by silhouetting the tribes- 
men against the skyline. 

“T think this picture demonstrates that 
the motion picture is not too technical 
an art to be carried on in school,” Mr. 
Prideaux said. “It is a new medium of 
creative expression for students, and I 
know that it has made our children here 


more critical in regard to pictures than 
they were before.” 

Jacqueline Smythe, Inez Thompson 
and Marianna Norris assisted in cutting 
and assembling the film in its final form. 
Children in the cast were Tom Chase, 
Peter Stevenson, Roger Wilcox, Inge- 
borg Lee, Vida Ginsburg, Harrison 
Smith, Norman Hapgood and Donald 
Barr. 


From the New York Times— 


Education Flaws Weighed 
in Survey 


Higher Standards in Teacher Training, 
Reforms in System of Giving 
Jobs Urged 


Major findings of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers in the 
United States, authorized by Congress 
in 1930 and continued since then, were 
announced at the opening session of the 
tenth annual Spring conference of the 
Eastern States Association of Profes- 
sional Schools for Teachers, held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
recently. 

The findings were made public by Dr. 
Edward S. Evenden, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under whose direction the survey 
was conducted. Dr. Evenden said he 
hoped the findings “will challenge the 
constructive thinking of America’s lead- 
ers engaged in the education and employ- 
ment of teachers for the public schools.” 

Data were supplied for the survey by 
more than 1,000 institutions of higher 
education, by nearly one-fourth of the 
college staff members and some 500,000 
public school teachers in every state. Dr. 
William J. Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, served as ex- 
officio director of the survey. 

Dr. Evenden and his associates incor- 
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porated their findings in six volumes, two 
of which have already been published by 
the United States Government. The 
others are in process of publication. 
Contents of the last chapter of the last 
volume, which summarizes and interprets 
the major findings of the survey, were 
announced. 

Of the thirty problems confronting the 
teacher training system of the United 
States, three were selected for particu- 
lar emphasis in the survey. These were 
the problems of raising the educational 
level of teacher training, making the 
preparation of teachers more profes- 
sional, and adjusting the teacher supply 
and demand. 

Following are some of the major prin- 
ciples of teacher education and recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the 
teacher training of the United States 
contained in the report: 

The State has the responsibility “to 
establish standards for the preparation 
of its public school teachers, to insure an 
adequate supply of teachers meeting 
those standards and to protect its stand- 
ards and the services rendered by the 
teachers in maintaining a balance be- 
tween the supply of teachers and the 
demand for teachers.” 

Teacher preparation should be deter- 
mined by the demands to be made on 
them in the different types of position. 

Teachers should have sufficient gen- 
eral education to compare favorably 
with the better educated citizens of their 
communities. 

Initial practice 
closely supervised. 

Following are some of the recommen- 
dations made: 

“To make educational leaders keenly 
aware of the State’s responsibility for 
developing a long-term plan for the edu- 


teaching should be 
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cation of teachers and for promoting 
systematic publicity campaigns to ac- 
quaint patrons and teachers with its 
provisions. 

“To obtain greater uniformity in 
permanent records about the education 
and employment of teachers. 

“To remove at once the professionally 
demoralizing lack of adjustment in many 
States between supply and demand 
among teachers. 

“To persuade each State to establish 
dates by which all teachers in service 
whose preparation is below the accepted 
standard for the State would be ex- 
pected to meet the current standards. 

“To regulate the supply of prospec- 
tive teachers by raising standards through 
selective admission of students to cur- 
ricula for teachers. 

“To provide large numbers of teach- 
ers better and more specifically prepared 
for rural schools.” 

Other recommendations are to provide 
more and better prepared teachers in 
the Negro schools, to develop greater in- 
terest in the distinctly professional ele- 
ments in the education of teachers, to 
insure that all prospective teachers pos- 
sess at least a “safety minimum” amount 
of teaching skill, to adjust curricula for 
teachers to the work of junior colleges 
and to develop and maintain in each 
State lists of “approved” institutions for 
teacher training. 

The adoption of standards and regula- 
tion to make sure that all instructors in 
teacher training education are adequately 
prepared, scholastically and profession- 
ally, for the courses they give, improve- 
ment in the community status of the 
teacher, and necessary legislation or con- 
stitutional amendments to reorganize de- 
partments of education in many States 
also are recommended. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees 

of Teachers College on Thursday, April 

11, 1935, the following action was taken: 

Lyman Bryson, A.M., Visiting Professor 
of Education, was appointed Professor 
of Education, from July 1, 1935. 

James L. Mursell, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education at Lawrence College, was 
appointed Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, from July 1, 1935. 

William B. Featherstone, Ph.D., Direc- 
tor of Secondary Curriculum, Los An- 
geles, was appointed Assistant Profes- 
sor of Education, from July 1, 1935. 

Daniel P. Girard, A.M., Instructor in 
French in Teachers College and in 
Columbia College, was appointed As- 
sistant Professor of French, from July 
I, 1935. 

Paul R. Mort, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation, was appointed Director of the 
Advanced School of Education, from 
April 11, 1935. 

Lester Dix, Ph.D., was appointed As- 
sociate Director of the Lincoln School, 
from July 1, 1935. 

In New College 

Winifred E. Bain, Ph.D., Associate in 
New College, was reappointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, from July 
I, 1935. 

Paul M. Limbert, Ph.D., Associate in 
New College, was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Education, from July 1, 
1935. 


Henry W. Simon, Ph.D., Associate in 
New College, was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Education, from July 1, 
1935- 

Agnes Snyder, Ph.D., Associate in New 
College, was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, from July 1, 1935. 

William H. Withers, Ph.D., Associate 
in New College, was appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Education, from July 
I, 1935. 


The resignation of Paul R. Hanna, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, from July 1, 1935, was accepted. 
(Professor Hanna has accepted an ap- 
pointment as Associate Professor of 
Education at Stanford University.) 

Frederick H. Bair, Superintendent of 
Schools, Shaker Heights, Ohio, was 
elected Alumni Trustee for a term of 
two years, from March 1, 1935. 

A re-draft of the Statutes to cover the 
reorganization of the College was 
adopted by the Trustees. 


The following leaves of absence for 1935- 
36 were approved: 


Winter Session, Professor E. S. Even- 
den and Professor Maude B. Muse. 
Spring Session, Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, Professor Herbert B. Bruner, 
Professor Mary Evans, Professor C. I. 
Lambert, Professor F. B. O’Rear, Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Pintner, Professor Ruth 
Strang, Professor Helen Walker, Pro- 
fessor J. F. Williams, and Professor © 
Cora Winchell. 


73° 























COLLEGE AND ALUMNI 


Administration of School 
Systems 


The Student-Faculty Discussion Group, 
which is composed of students and fac- 
ulty in all fields of administration, held 
three sessions during the past three 
months. These groups afford opportu- 
nity for presentation of topics of current 
interest for discussion among the repre- 
sentatives interested in all phases of ad- 
ministration. ‘The leaders and topics of 
these discussions were as follows: Feb- 
ruary 20—Professor Thomas H. Briggs, 
“Issues of Secondary Education”; March 
13—Professor Jesse H. Newlon, “School 
Administration as Social Policy”; April 
17—Professor Paul R. Mort, “The Ad- 
vanced School of Education.” 


Attention is called to special conferences 
which will be held during the Summer 
Session. On Friday, July 19, the con- 
ference on Practical School Economies 
and Other Aspects of School Business 
Administration will be organized in morn- 
ing, luncheon, and afternoon sessions. 
This conference will be held under the 
joint auspices of the department of Edu- 
cational Administration, the New York 
State School Boards Association, and the 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials of Southeastern New York. 
The conference is open to school board 
members, school executives, and others 
interested in these aspects of school ad- 
ministration. An exhibit of materials 
pertinent to the improvement of school 
business administration will be on view 
during the week of the conference. Those 
interested in the conference are invited 
to write to Professor N. L. Engelhardt, 
who has general supervision of the pro- 
gram. 

On Friday, August 2, a conference on 
Planning State Programs for Educational 
Recovery and Reconstruction will be held 
under the auspices of the department. 
Morning sessions will include addresses 
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and discussions, while in the afternoon 
smaller groups will be organized for de- 
tailed consideration of specific problems 
and procedures encountered in the de- 
velopment of planned programs for edu- 
cational recovery and _ reconstruction. 
This conference is open to laymen as well 
as educators interested in this important 
field of school administration. Those 
interested should write to Professor John 
K. Norton, who has general supervision 
of the program. 


In the organization of the Rutherford 
Survey, the following members of the 
staff have accepted responsibility for cer- 
tain phases of the program. Professor 
Herbert B. Bruner will devote a period 
of time to the study of the curriculum 
as it has been developed in these schools; 
Professor Edmund deS. Brunner will 
study the relation of the school system 
to the cultural life of the community. 
Professor Willard S. Elsbree will make 
a study of the teaching personnel, their 
qualifications, tenure, retirement, salaries, 
and the like; Professor Engelhardt will 
study the administration of the schools, 
the school plant, and the business policies. 
Professor J. R. McGaughy will supervise 
the work of a group of faculty members 
who will study the problems of ele- 
mentary education, and Professor E. K. 
Fretwell will occupy the same relation- 
ship to a group of those who will study 
the problems of the junior high school 
and the senior high school. Professor 
Paul R. Mort will make a study of the 
classification and progress of children in 
all departments, together with the meas- 
urement of their achievements. Profes- 
sor Norton will analyze the present 
school costs and make recommendations 
as to economies that may be effected, and 
will also make a study of the financial 
status of Rutherford with a view to de- 
termining its ability to finance such im- 
provements as are necessary. Professors 


J. F. Williams and W. L. Hughes will 
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undertake the study of the physical edu- 
cation program of the schools and of the 
community. The report on the school 
plant aspects of the survey will be made 
to the Board of Education in Rutherford 
in July 1935, but the major part of the 
survey will not be reported to the Board 
and the community until January 1, 1936. 


The Board of Education of the City of 
Yonkers, N. Y., invited many members of 
the Teachers College staff to the formal 
opening of the new Administration Build- 
ing on April 8. These new offices were 
developed in accordance with one of the 
recommendations made by the Division of 
Field Studies in the 1934 Survey of the 
Yonkers school system. 


Governor Lehman’s Commission for the 
Study of the Educational Problems of 
Penal Institutions for Youth, in carry- 
ing out its educational experiments in 
Wallkill State Prison, Wallkill, N. Y., 
and Clinton State Prison, Dannemora, 
N. Y., has selected Mr. Glenn M. Ken- 
dall, graduate student in Educational 
Administration, to direct the educational 
project at Wallkill. He will be assisted 
by Mr. H. L. Briggs, who has just con- 
cluded his work as supervisor of voca- 
tional training with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Mr. Walter Carl Voll, who 
has recently taken work in Vocational 
Education at Teachers College, will di- 
rect the experiment in vocational educa- 
tion at Clinton Prison. Professor Engel- 
hardt is chairman of the Governor’s Com- 
mission. 


Professor Peter Riccio of the Casa Ita- 
liana, Columbia University, has made 
available in the library a fine portfolio of 
pictures showing one of the outstanding 
open-air schools in Italy. It will be on 
display in the Teachers College Library. 


Governor Lehman has appointed Profes- 
sor Engelhardt as a member of the Board 
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of Visitors of Elmira Reformatory. This 
appointment has been confirmed by the 
Senate of the State. 


On April 5 Professor Mort addressed 
the meeting of the National Association 
of Penmanship Teachers and Supervi- 
sors, held at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City, on the topic “Schools 
Worthy of the American Tradition.” 


Professor Mort, Mr. Francis G. Cor- 
nell, and Dr. William C. Beyer, director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
Philadelphia, spent the week of March 
10 making a preliminary visit to school 
systems in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey in connection with the field 
work on the research project dealing with 
local initiative, which is being carried 
out with funds supplied by the Univer- 
sity Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences. 


On May 3 Professor Mort addressed 
the general assembly meeting of the 
Merrimack Valley Teachers Association 
at Manchester, N. H., on the topic “The 
Individual and the School.” 


Professor Mort will spend June 20 and 
21 at Iowa State College and the week 
following at the University of Wyoming. 


Professor Norton is a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Tax Policy 
League. A special committee of which 
he is a member recently issued a publi- 
cation entitled “Tax Policy to Aid Eco- 
nomic Recovery and Permanent Prosper- 
ity.” 


—_—— 


Adult Education 


On March 4 Visiting Professor Lyman 
Bryson presided over the final session of 
the New Jersey Institute of Agricultural 
Economics at Rutgers University, New 
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Brunswick, N. J., and led the discussion 
on present tendencies in government. 


Professor Bryson spoke on adult educa- 
tion before the students of the National 
Recreation School, New York City, on 
March 12. 


For the eastern session of the Progressive 
Education Association, which held its 
meeting in New Haven, Conn., on March 
16, Professor Bryson conducted a round 
table on forum, organization, and meth- 
ods. On the same day he addressed the 
New Jersey Schoolmasters Club in New- 
ark, N. J., on “Making Democracy 
Work.” 


On March 21 Professor Bryson deliv- 
ered a University lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on adult education, and 
on March 24 he conducted a meeting of 
the Ann Arbor forum. 


Before the Northwest Women’s Confer- 
ence on Current Problems, held in Min- 
neapolis March 23, Professor Bryson 
spoke on “How Much Social Discipline ?” 
He also addressed a round table meet- 
ing on “Social Problems of Youth.” 


The dissertation of Dr. Wilbur C. Hal- 
lenbeck, “Urban Organization of Prot- 
estantism,” has recently been published by 
Harper & Brothers. This is a study in 
which the fields of Educational Sociology 
and Adult Education alike are concerned. 


Professor Bryson and Professor Edmund 
deS. Brunner participated in the annual 
meetings of the New York Council of 
Adult Education on March 6. Professor 
Bryson shared in a discussion of adult 
interests and spoke at the annual dinner. 
Professor Brunner discussed teacher 
training for adult education in terms of 
the program at Teachers College. 


Professor Bryson has been elected to 
membership on the American National 





Committee on Intellectual Codperation of 
the League of Nations. 








Commercial Education 


Professor W. R. Odell spoke to the Com- 
mercial Education Section of School- 
men’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania April 4 on the topic “Critical 
Problems in the Field of Commercial 
Education.” 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association held its spring meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 5 and 6. Pro- 
fessor Odell addressed the general meet- 
ing on the topic “Current Issues in Com- 
mercial Education.” 


At a luncheon meeting of Delta Delta 
Lambda at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Professor Odell spoke on “Opportunities 
in the Field of Commercial Education.” 


The University of Iowa held its biennial 
commercial education research confer- 
ence on April 12 and 13. Professor 
Odell talked to the group on “Rhythm 
and Patternism in Typewriting.”” The 
meeting this year was particularly suc- 
cessful. Commercial teachers from eight 
different states were in attendance. 


Professor Odell spent two days visiting 
schools in Des Moines, Iowa, with Mr. 
Clay D. Slinker, director of commercial 
education. At that time he addressed a 
meeting of the commercial teachers of 


Des Moines. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association was held in 
Philadelphia April 18 to 20, inclusive. 
Mr. John Kirk was general chairman, in 
charge of local arrangements for the 
meeting. Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart ad- 
dressed the Typewriting Section on 
“How to Provide for Diagnosis of Er- 
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rors and How to Interpret Diagnosis in 
Terms of Need for Supplementary In- 
struction and Drill.” Professor Odell 
was chairman of the Teacher Training 
Section and a member of the jury for the 
question box session. He was elected 
editor of yearbooks for the Association 
for the coming year. 





Educational Psychology 


Professor E. L. Thorndike is giving the 
Todd Lectures at the State Teachers Col- 
leges of Massachusetts in 1935. 


Professor Thorndike has been appointed 
a member of an advisory committee of 
the National Resources Board. 


Professor Thorndike will attend two con- 
ferences in Europe in June, one in con- 
nection with the topic of educational and 
civil-service examinations, the other in 
connection with the teaching of English 
to persons learning English as a second 
language. 


Professor Arthur I. Gates spoke over 
Station WNYC March 13 on the topic 
“Reading Difficulties of Elementary 
School Children.” 


A meeting of the Psychology Club was 
held March 14 in the Grace Dodge Room 
on the general topic “Testing Move- 
ment of Young Children Here and 
Abroad.” Dr. Charlotte Buhler spoke 
on the European aspects of the question, 
Miss Anne Weiss discussed European 
techniques, and Dr. Barbara Burks spoke 
on the differences between the movement 
in Europe and in the United States. 


Professor Gates attended the meetings 
of the Georgia Education Association and 
Allied Bodies in Macon, Ga., April 11 to 
13. He addressed the Teachers College 
Alumni Association on “Proposals for 
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the Higher School of Education of Teach- 
ers College,” the general assembly on 
“Some Prerequisites of Progressive Edu- 
cation,” and a meeting of the Georgia 
Elementary Teachers Association on “Re- 
cent Projects in Remedial Reading.” 


Professor Mary T. Whitley concluded in 
April a course in Child Psychology for 
the students at the New York Hospital 
School of Nursing. 


Professor Whitley expects to be in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., from June 11 to July 20 
at the summer session of the Asheville 
Normal School and Teachers College. 
She will teach three courses in Child 
Psychology, the Problems of Adolescents, 
and the Personality of the Primary 
Child. 


Elementary Education 


The work of the major course in Ele- 
mentary Education for the Spring Session 
has been devoted to a study of the na- 
ture and function of the elementary 
school curriculum in a changing social 
scene. In order to relate the work to 
a practical school situation, the staff and 
students conducted a survey of a local 
school and community in the metropolitan 
area. The survey included a study of 
the environment and the different phases 
of the work of the school. The students 
are now preparing recommendations 
based on findings of the survey dealing 
with ways and means by which to im- 
prove curriculum offerings and to effect a 
more active interrelation between school 
and community. 


The guest speakers at the Thursday aft- 
ernoon teas held in March were Cap- 
tain Horace B. Wild and Mr. Augustus 
Post, who talked to the students about 
the early days of aviation in this country. 
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Members of the staff have participated 
in educational meetings or professional 
conferences at the following places: City 


Teachers Association, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; conference with teachers, Pali- 
sades, N. J.; Teachers’ Association, 


Rutherford, N. J.; Jewish Center Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, Far Rockaway, 
N. Y.; Parent-Teacher Association, 
Riverside, Conn.; Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, Roslyn, N. Y.; Westchester Prin- 
cipals’ Association, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Schoolmen’s Week, Philadelphia, Pa. 


———— 
—— 


English 


Professor Franklin T. Baker spoke on 
“Expression in Teacher Training” before 
the English Teachers Group of the East- 
ern States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on April 13. 
This was the first of a series of talks 
given on the general topic “A Program 
of Spoken and Written English for 
Teacher Preparation.” 


Professor Elizabeth C. Cook left on 
April 13 for a twelve-day visit to Bos- 
ton to carry on research in the library 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
in connection with her new book on the 
revaluation of American literature. The 
book is to be published by Little, Brown 
& Company in the fall. 


Fine Arts 


An exhibit of some of the work of Pro- 
fessor Arthur Wesley Dow was shown 
during the week of April 8 in the Arthur 
Wesley Dow Memorial Cases on the 
fourth floor of Russell Hall. Also on 
display were the first copy of a new art 
annual, Art Education Today, in memory 
of Professor Dow and sponsored by the 
Fine Arts staff, and The Life of Arthur 
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Wesley Dow, by Arthur W. Johnson, 
published by the Ipswich Historical So- 
ciety, Ipswich, Mass. 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill was leader 
of the panel discussion on “Freeing 
Youth for Creative Work” at a Fine 
Arts Conference held March 28 at the 
State Normal School, Newark, N. J. 


Professor Belle Boas participated in a 
panel led by Dr. Boyd H. Bode at the 
Progressive Education Conference held 
March 16 in New Haven, Conn. 


Professor Boas is participating in the 
Rutherford, N. J., survey under the direc- 
tion of Professors N. L. Engelhardt and 
E. K. Fretwell. 


Professor Tannahill took part in the 
discussion of “Tests and Measurements 
in the Field of Art, Their Value and 
Use” at the tenth annual spring confer- 
ence of the Eastern States Association 
of Professional Schools for Teachers, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, April 11 to 13. 

At the same conference Miss Lucia W. 
Dement was a member of the panel which 
discussed the topic “With the Increased 
Emphasis on Education for Leisure What 
Are We and Should We Be Doing in the 
Field of Art Education?” 


Professor Belle Northrup gave a talk 
March 12 on “Art in Dress” to the teach- 
ers of textiles in the New York City high 
schools. 


As a final activity of her art teaching 
days at Teachers College Miss Dement 
is starting a card catalogue of art ma- 
terial for units of work that will aid stu- 
dents working in educational units. It is 
her hope that this catalogue will grow 
to monumental proportions by contribu- 
tions from students past and present who 
have profited by what Teachers College 
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has brought to them in art educational 
fields. 


Mr. Reginald P. Baker served as chair- 
man of the art section of the Curriculum 
Committee of the Westchester County 
Teachers Association and also as chair- 
man of the art section of the Southeastern 
Zone of the New York State Teachers 
Association. 


—_——, 
—_— 


French 


Professor Anna W. Ballard and her sis- 
ter, Miss Eve Ballard, will leave early in 
June for an extended trip abroad, accom- 
panied by their cousin, Mr. Henry Wil- 
son of London and Auckland, whose 
guests they will be. Their plans include 
a motor trip through the British Isles to 
be followed probably by some weeks in 
Switzerland, Normandy, and Brittany. 





_— 


Guidance and Personnel 
On March 14 Dr. Roy N. Anderson ad- 


dressed an audience of about seventy-five 
young people at Memorial House, a so- 
cial service organization of Englewood, 
N. J., on the subject “What I Should 


Know about an Occupation.” 


Professor Harry D. Kitson addressed the 
assembly of the Fort Lee, N. J., High 
School March 19 on “Choosing a Voca- 
tion.” 


On March 29 Professor Kitson addressed 
a conference on Women’s Work and 
Women’s Stake in Public Affairs at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on “How 
to Choose a College.” This conference 
was arranged by the Institute of Wom- 
en’s Professional Relations. On March 
30 Professor Kitson addressed a confer- 
ence on vocational guidance, sponsored by 
Rutgers University and the Guidance and 
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Personnel Association of New Jersey at 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


On April 13 Professor Kitson ad. 
dressed a “Career Conference” for high 
school students called by Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, on “Making Vocational 
Plans.” About twelve hundred students 
attended this conference. 





_ 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


At the recent conference on Women in 
Public Affairs, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City, under the auspices of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, Professor Sarah Sturtevant 
was one of the co-leaders at the round 
table discussion led by Dr. William H, 
Stead, of the Employment Service, United 
States Department of Labor, and spoke 
on the opportunities open to young women 
in personnel work in colleges. She also 
presided at the discussion meeting for 
secondary school students on “How to 
Choose a College.” Professor Ruth 
Strang presided at the discussion group 
for deans and counselors who were 
addressed by Dr. Robert Hoppock, as- 
sistant director of the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, on “Sources of Occu- 
pational Information” and Mr. John 
Ihlder, District of Columbia Alley Clear- 
ance Authority, on “Opportunities in the 
Housing Program.” Several of the stu- 
dents of the department participated as 
hostesses and recorders for some of the 
round table discussion groups dealing with 
various occupational activities for college 
students and recent college graduates. 


Junia Morse (A.M. 1927) has accepted 
a position as instructor in psychology at 
Colby College, Waterville, Me., with ad- 
ditional duties relating to the orientation 


of freshmen; Agnes Matthews (A.M. 


1934) is to be principal of St. George’s 
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School at Westmount, Quebec, Can.; 
Carolyn McGowan (A.M. 1935) has 
been appointed assistant to the dean and 
to the registrar of Dana College, New- 
ark, N. J.; and Leonard Kenworthy 
(Teachers College, 1933) has been 
chosen assistant principal at the Friends’ 
School in Philadelphia. 


In connection with the Eastern States As- 
sociation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers, which convened in New York 
April 11-13, Miss Grace MacArthur 
(Teachers College, 1928), dean of women 
at the State Normal School at New Paltz, 
N. Y., arranged the program for the sec- 
tion for deans of women. Professor 
Esther M. Lloyd-Jones spoke on the topic 
“Record Cards for the Dean’s Office”; 
Miss Marguerite Kehr (1934), dean of 
women at the State Teachers College in 
Bloomsburg, Pa., spoke on “Mental 
Health for Future Teachers”; and Miss 
Margaret Ruth Smith (Teachers College 
1934-35) addressed the group on “Schol- 
arships and Fellowships for College 
Students.” 


The Guidance Laboratory, which is un- 
der the direction of Professor Esther M. 
Lloyd-Jones, is daily increasing its serv- 
ices to the various departments in the 
College which are interested in the tech- 
niques and procedures useful in individ- 
ualized education. A large library of 
tests is available for reference; certain 
instruments useful in diagnosis, such as 
the 2A Audiometer and Betts Telvinocu- 
lar, are being demonstrated; files con- 
taining informational materials useful in 
counseling adolescents are being devel- 
oped; and tests of various kinds and at 
different age levels are being demon- 
strated for the benefit of students. Ad- 
vanced and specially prepared students 
are given opportunity to participate in 
case studies and to perfect their ability 
to use the techniques of diagnosis and 
therapy. During the month of March 
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650 students saw test demonstrations 
which were arranged for professors and 
advanced students from such departments 
as psychology, speech, student personnel 
administration, child development, physi- 
cal education, and the like. A total num- 
ber of 2,353 individuals availed them- 
selves of the services and equipment of 
the Guidance Laboratory during the 
month of March. 

In providing this new service, Teachers 
College has enormously strengthened the 
practical aspects of its offering in the pro- 
fessional education of deans, counselors, 
and advisers, and of classroom teachers 
who wish to gain an appreciation of per- 
sonnel procedures. 


On April 6 about twenty members of the 
Student Personnel Administration Club 
motored to Philadelphia, where they were 
the guests of Temple University at lunch- 
eon. They visited the campus of New 
Jersey College for Women, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., en route. 

On April 25, the Club was invited to 
Brooks Hall of Barnard College, where 
they held a meeting with Dr. Juliana 
Haskell as their guest and speaker. 


Again this year during March and 
April Professor Strang addressed teach- 
ers in each of the five boroughs in a 
series of conferences planned by Dr. Leon 
W. Goldrich, director of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance, Board of Education of 
the City of New York. 


On March 29 Professor Strang served as 
chairman of one of the discussion groups 
for deans and counselors of the confer- 
ence of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations, held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City. 


The revised and enlarged edition of Pro- 
fessor Strang’s Role of the Teacher in 
Personnel Work was published recently 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
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ers College and is now available for use 
in Summer Session classes. 








Higher Education 


Professor Donald P. Cottrell has _ re- 
cently been elected to membership on the 
Board of Trustees of Talladega College 
in Alabama. 


—_—— 


Horace Mann School 


The High School was given the opportu- 
nity on April 23 to hear President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler talk on the purpose 
of Education. Dr. Butler said that the 
chief business of education is to open 
windows through which the student may 
look, but it must be the individual him- 
self who does the looking. The school 
should not be expected to do everything; 
much depends on the family. Schools in- 
struct in subject matter, while families 
educate. 


Dean William F. Russell spoke to the 
students of the Horace Mann School at 
their assembly period on March 1. His 
topic was “Problems of the World To- 
day as an Outgrowth of the Life of Our 
Ancestors.” 


Professor R. G. Reynolds addressed the 
New Jersey Vocational and Arts Asso- 
ciation at Asbury Park March 15 on 
“What a Modern School Should Do for 
a Modern Child,” and the Second Super- 
visory District of Suffolk County at East 
Islip, L. I., March 18 on “What We 
Owe Our Children.” 


Miss Helen M. Atkinson is serving as a 
member of the Committee on Records 
and Reports of the Commission of the 
Progressive Education Association, and 
also as a member of the Committee on 
Evaluation dealing with anecdotal rec- 
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ords, and of the Subcommittee on Social 
Studies of the Committee on Secondary 
School Curriculum. 


Dr. Ina C. Sartorius spoke recently be- 
fore the National Experimental Society 
on “Knowing the Individual Child dur- 
ing His Elementary School Years.” 


Miss Agnes Burke lectured before a 
teachers’ group at Greenwich, Conn., on 
“Dramatization,” and before a parents’ 
group at Wilton, Conn., on “Preschool 
Education.” 


The Parents Association held its annual 
dinner at the clubhouse of the American 
Women’s Association on March 19, 
Mrs. Edward Reisner, president of the 
Association, presided, and Professor Mil- 
ton C. Del Manzo, as chairman of the 
program committee, introduced the speak- 
ers—Professor Paul R. Mort, director of 
the School of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, and Mr. Philip Corsi of the Home 
Relief Bureau of New York City. 


Mr. Alton I. Lockhart is giving a course 
at the College during the current semes- 


ter on Teaching Chemistry in Secondary 
Schools. 


Dr. Cecile Flemming was chairman of a 
round table discussion on “Developing 
Leadership in the High School” at the 
February 21 session of the National As- 
sociation of Principals of Girls’ Schools, 
held at Atlantic City. She also presented 
one of two papers which provided the 
basis for a panel discussion at a confer- 
ence of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation in Washington on February 23. 
The title of this paper was “The Role 
of the Psychologist in a Progressive 
School.” 


During the past three years Dr. 
Flemming has served as a member of the 
National Committee on Photoplay Ap- 
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preciation, which functioned for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
This committee is rendering effective 
service in developing instruction for pho- 
toplay appreciation and in campaigning 
for better films. 


At the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association held in Atlantic City on 
February 26, Dr. Flemming participated 
in a special round table conference called 
to consider the mobilization of Commu- 
nity Agencies for Mental Hygiene. 


Recent publications by Dr. Flemming 
are: “Training High School Pupils in 
Specific Study Procedures,” The English 
Journal, November 1934; joint author 
with Ruth E. Schuchowsky, “Remedial 
Reading,” The English Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1935; joint author with Maxie N. 
Woodring, “A Third Bibliography on 
Study,” Teachers College Record, Feb- 
ruary 1935. 


Miss Marion Flagg attended the South- 
ern New England Regional Conference 
of the Progressive Education Association 
at New Haven, Conn., on March 16 and 
spoke on “Music in the Curriculum of 
the Progressive Elementary School.” On 
April 6 she spoke before the Music Sec- 
tion of the Westchester Teachers Asso- 
ciation on “Music in the Integrated Pro- 
gram.” 


The women’s chorus of Sigma Alpha Iota 
of Teachers College gave a program be- 
fore the Women’s Faculty Club on April 
28 under the direction of Miss Flagg. 


Miss Irene Lemon is a member of the 
Commission on Secondary School Cur- 
riculum of the Progressive Education 
Association. 


Mr. Alton O’Steen and Mr. Fritz Heim 
attended the Eastern Music Educators’ 
Conference in Pittsburgh, Pa., March 
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14-16. Mr. O’Steen went on to Michi- 
gan, where he spoke to groups of elemen- 
tary teachers and demonstrated his work 
with classes of children at Kalamazoo, 
Jackson, and Grand Rapids. 


Mr. Willis G. Armstrong is secretary of 
the Student Council of Teachers College 
and has been elected president of the 
Henry Johnson Club. 


An article by Mr. Henry W. Simon en- 
titled “Why Shakespeare?” appeared in 
a recent issue of The English Journal. 
Mr. Simon is a member of the Commit- 
tee on High School Literature for the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 


Professor Belle Boas gave a talk to the 
members of the faculty of the Connec- 
ticut State Normal School, New Haven, 
Conn., on March 2. 


Miss Grace G. Reeves delivered an ad- 
dress at the Training School for Teach- 
ers at Mansfield, Pa., March 31 on 
“Home Economics in the Integrated Pro- 
gram.” 


On April 11 Miss Mary Harden ad- 
dressed the Detroit History Club at a 
memorial dinner given in honor of the 
work of the late Nellie L. Jackson of 
Wayne University. The topic of her 
talk was “The Place of History in a 
Changing Curriculum.” 


The School was privileged recently to 
enjoy an exhibit of the work of Mr. Max 
Kalish, the sculptor. 


The Girls’ League of the High School 
held its annual fair in the Thompson 
Gymnasium on March 15. 


Mr. Kerry Smith spoke at the annual 
meeting of the New York City Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English on “Practi- 
cal Integration.” 
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At the City-Wide Conference on Junior 
High Schools, held March 23 at the 
Hotel Astor, Miss Grace L. Aldrich 
spoke on “The Place of Library Les- 
sons in the Curriculum.” 


Household Arts 
Professor Cora M. Winchell spoke be- 


fore the Home Economics Section of the 
New Jersey Vocational and Arts Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City on March 16. 
Her subject was “Looking at the Pres- 
ent and to the Future in Home Eco- 
nomics Education.” 


Professor Mary Evans’ book, Draping 
and Dress Design, will be published early 
in May by Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


On April 11 the Helen Kinne Home 
Economics Club had a _ coffee hour, 
after which Mrs. Jane D. Zimmerman 
of the Speech department gave read- 
ings. 


Friends of Professor Anna M. Cooley 
will be pleased to know that she is en- 
joying her semester’s leave of absence 
visiting countries along the Mediter- 
ranean. Later she will spend some time 
in Paris and London. 





Institute of School 
Experimentation 
Dr. J. W. Wrightstone attended the 
Evaluation Committee meetings of the 
Progressive Education Association, which 
were held in New York City and Phila- 
delphia on March 13 to 18, inclusive. He 


presented for discussion and criticism 
some experimental forms of social studies 
tests to measure abilities to generalize 
from specific facts, to apply generaliza- 
tions, to obtain and to organize data. 
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On February 18 Dr. J. B. Maller ad. 
dressed the New York Academy of 
Science, Psychology Section, on “Social 
Characteristics of Metropolitan Neigh- 
borhoods.” He also reported on a study 
of Scouting and Delinquency at a con- 
ference on Scouting held March 15 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 





Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education 


On March 25 Miss E. Mae Raymond ad- 
dressed the Instructors Section of the 
League of Nurses of New Jersey on the 
subject of “Nursery School Education.” 
The instructors represented the various 
hospitals throughout the state. The large 
groups who were in attendance showed 
keen interest and considerable insight in- 
to the problems of the education of 
young children which may be solved 
through the joint efforts of two profes- 
sional groups—nurses and teachers. 


During March Miss Alice G. Thorn ad- 
dressed the Parents Association of the 
Sunnyside Park Play School, Long Island 
City, N. Y. At the conference of Early 
Childhood Education, held at the New- 
ark, N. J., Normal School on March 20, 
Miss Thorn spoke on “Creative Art in 
Social Living.” 


Miss Charlotte Garrison has given three 
lectures at Hartford, Conn., in a course 
planned by Miss Alice Keliher, supervisor 
of elementary education, for kindergarten 
and first-grade teachers of the public 
schools. The subject of all three talks 
was “Program, Materials, and Tech- 
niques in Kindergarten Education.” 


Latin 


Professor W. L. Carr read a paper at 
the meeting of the Eleventh National 
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Convention of Eta Sigma Phi, held at Le- 
high University April 5 and 6. The title 
of his paper was “Helen and the Moral- 
ists.” 


Library 


Professor Eleanor M. Witmer is repre- 
senting the American Library Association 
on official visits to the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, School of Library 
Service, Nashville, Tenn., and the Gen- 
eseo State Normal School, Library 
Science Department, Geneseo, N. Y. 


A revised edition of The Beginners Guide 
to Bibliography with Examples Drawn 
from the Field of Education has been 
prepared by Professor Witmer and Miss 
Ethel M. Feagley. Copies are available 
through the Library for fifty cents. 


An audio-visual room in Teachers Col- 
lege Library now provides opportunities 
for individual and group use of records 
and sound films. Approximately eight 
hundred records were used in March. 


Professor Witmer has been nominated 
for membership on the Council of the 
American Library Association and for 
the vice-presidency of the Women’s Fac- 
ulty Club of Columbia University. 


Classroom Literature for May deals 
with books for boys and girls on toys. 
The Library Consultant will carry items 
of special interest to teachers of Eng- 


lish. 


Professor Carter Alexander gave an ad- 
dress before the faculty of the John 
Adams High School at Ozone Park, New 
York City, April 1 on “How High School 
Teachers Can Use the Library on Their 


Professional Problems.” 


The two books produced by Professor 
Alexander in the pioneer library profes- 


sorship will be published this fall by the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege. One book is a text or reference 
work, How to Locate Educational Infor- 
mation and Data; the other is a set of 
accompanying loose-leaf exercises de- 
signed to train in resourcefulness and 
practical library skills. Both books may 
be used for class instruction or by the 
individual desirous of working more ef- 
fectively with library materials. 


“A Guide to the Literature of Speech 
Education,” prepared by Mr. Abraham 
Tauber last year in Professor Alexan- 
der’s course in Education 221L, appeared 
in the November 1934 Quarterly Journal 
of Speech. 


Lincoln School 


Professor L. T. Hopkins addressed the 
faculty of Sewanhaka High School at 
Floral Park, N. Y., March 5, on “The 
Changing High School Curriculum.” 


On March 12, at the invitation of Dr. 
Clyde Hill, chairman of the Department 
of Education at Yale University, Pro- 
fessor Hopkins conducted a seminar on 
the curriculum. He discussed the prob- 
lems which are encountered in curricu- 
lum development in practical school 
situations, laying emphasis upon the un- 
derlying principles and how these were 
applied under varying school conditions. 
A general discussion followed. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve was a guest and 
speaker at the annual dinner meeting of 
the Austin C. Apgar Society of the State 
Teachers College of Trenton, N. J., on 
March 15. He spoke on “Mathematics in 
the New Deal.” 
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Mr. Eugene Hellmich, a graduate stu- 
dent in Mathematics, has passed his final 
oral examination for the Ph.D. degree. 
His dissertation, Mathematics in the So- 
cial Studies, is now available in the 
Teachers College Library in manuscript 
form. 


Professor Reeve spoke to the high school 
teachers of Long Beach, L. I., and the 
neighboring communities April 2 on the 
topic “How Mathematics Can Be Made 
Helpful in Other Fields of Knowledge.” 


Mr. Rolland Smith has been serving as 
a member of a recent committee of the 
College Entrance Examination Board to 
set up new requirements in mathematics. 


Dr. J. A. Swenson has been a member 
of a committee of New York City teach- 
ers of mathematics which has constructed 
a new syllabus in mathematics for the 
ninth and tenth grades. 


Music 


The annual concert of original composi- 
tions by students in the department was 
given May 3 in Milbank Chapel. 


Plans are under way for the celebration 
of Music Week in Teachers College, 
May 5 to 11. In addition to programs 
which will be given during the week by 
numerous musical organizations, there 
will be a series of small conference 
groups on advanced problems in music 
education. 


Professor P. W. Dykema was scheduled 
to speak in Baton Rouge, La., April 12 
at the Diamond Jubilee of the Louisiana 
State Department of Education, but was 
unable to fulfill this engagement because 
of weather conditions which made im- 
possible the plane trip which had been 
planned. 
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On April 13 Professor Dykema served 
as one of the judges of music in the 
Greek Games competition held at Bar- 
nard College. 


Beginning in September, Dr. James L, 
Mursell, who has served as guest instruc- 
tor in the department three summer ses- 
sions, will be a member of the permanent 
staff of Teachers College. He will di- 
vide his time between courses in general 
education and in music education, the 
courses in music being advanced prob- 
lems and psychology of music. 


Professor N. L. Church rehearsed and 
conducted the all-high school orchestra of 
Charlotte, N. C., April 24 and 25. On 
April 29 he conducted the Symphony Or- 
chestra at Riverside Church, New York 
City, in its last concert of the season. 


On May 10 Professor Church will serve 
as sole instrumental judge at the Con- 
necticut State Festival in Hartford. 


—_—_— 


Natural Sciences 


Professor G. §. Craig conducted on 
March 27 in Hartford, Conn., a discus- 
sion of the types of science activities 
which may be carried on in the elemen- 
tary and junior high schools. 


Religious Education 


Members of the Religious Education staff 
are codperating in the Peace Action Com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Federation 
of Churches. This committee has been 
organized to carry forward experimenta- 
tion in peace education in church and 
school groups. Professor Adelaide T. 
Case is chairman of the subcommittee 
on Private Schools and Miss Margaret 
Forsyth is chairman of the committee on 
Experimentation in Week-Day and Va- 
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cation School Groups. Miss Elizabeth 
DeMaris will supervise one of the Vaca- 
tion School groups. 


During the Lenten season Professor Case 
conducted a series of meetings at the 
Metropolitan Board of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association on the topic 
“Crises in the Life of Jesus.” 


Professor Case addressed the Child Study 
Group of the Women’s Organization of 
the Free Synagogue in New York in 
March. Her subject was “What Value 
Has Religion in the Life of a Child?” 


Miss Forsyth served as a member of the 
Citizens’ Emergency Committee, which 
was formed in the Harlem section of 
New York City during the recent riots. 
This committee, composed of leading 
white and Negro citizens, was formed to 
help stop the rioting and to bring to the 
attention of the general public the under- 
lying economic causes of the outbreak. 


Early in April Professor Case addressed 
the Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies in New York City on the sub- 
ject “Religious Education for Institu- 
tional Groups.” 


Rural Education 


The Educational Field Course in Mexico, 
sponsored jointly by the International 
Institute and the Rural Education de- 
partment of the College, is attracting 
wide interest and good enrollment. Two 
groups are being organized for this pur- 
pose—one from August 1 to September 
2 and the other from August 15 to Sep- 
tember 16. Various routes of travel will 
be used, including steamer from New 
York and trains and boats from other 
points. Lectures, field excursions, and 
school observations have been fully 
planned, and a most profitable experi- 


ence is assured all who participate. The 
course may be taken either with credit 
or without. The total cost of the month’s 
travel exclusive of tuition will be only 
$285. Tuition and credit, from two to 
four points, will be extra at the rate of 
ten dollars a point plus the University 
fee of seven dollars. For further in- 
formation write the International Insti- 
tute or Professor Mabel Carney, director 
of the course. 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn has given 
much time this spring to the editorship 
of the 1935 Yearbook on Materials of 
Instruction for the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association. Pro- 
fessor Carney has been similarly em- 
ployed on the Yearbook on The Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for Small Rural Schools 
for the Department of Rural Education 
of the Association. Both volumes will be 
off the press soon. 


Professor Frank W. Cyr visited the 
Tennessee Valley area on April 3 to 
speak before the Conference of Southern 
Mountain Workers in Knoxville. He 
discussed “Curriculum Enrichment of 
the Rural Secondary Schools in the 
Mountain Area” before the general ses- 
sion, held April 3, and spoke again at the 
dinner of secondary school principals. 
Several interesting field projects on the 
enrichment of the small secondary school 
curriculum have been initiated in moun- 
tain schools as a result of this visit. 


Professor Carney addressed a joint con- 
ference of district superintendents and 
normal school students and faculty at 
the State Teachers College of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., May 3. 


Dr. A. G. Peterson, a former student in 
rural education at Teachers College, who 
is now director of the rural division in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., is developing an out- 
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standing program in rural teacher-train- 
ing activities for northern New York. 


The rural group conducted its annual trip 
to the markets of New York on Thurs- 
day evening, April 25. This activity con- 
tinues to be one of the most popular of 
the year and never fails to make a pro- 
found impression upon those who partici- 
pate. 


The Negro Education Club has con- 
cluded another successful year. Among 
other activities the club assisted the de- 
partment in conducting the Rosenwald 
series of lectures which was scheduled 
from March 13 to April 10. These lec- 
tures related to the teaching of racial 
appreciation and cultural backgrounds in 
the public schools, and were given largely 
under the direction of Mrs. Rachel Davis 
Du Bois, executive secretary of the Serv- 
ice Bureau for Education in Human Re- 
lations, New York City. The speakers 
were: Dr. Otto Klineberg, Department 
of Psychology, Columbia University, who 
discussed the question of racial differ- 
ences, and Mrs. Jessie Fauset Harris, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City, who discussed the cultural contribu- 
tion of the Negro and its place in the 
school program. 

Officers of the Club during the Spring 
Session have been: President, A. J. B. 
Desmore, Cape Town, South Africa; 
vice-president, Merle R. Eppse, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; secretary, Ayodelle Taylor, 
Nigeria, West Africa; treasurer, Mabel 
Green, Portland, Me.; and executive 
committee members, David M. Waters, 
Baton Rouge, La., and Charlotte Wilson, 
Scotlandville, La. 


Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs will be on 
sabbatical leave during the Spring Ses- 
sion of 1935-36. 
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The Sixteenth Annual Camp Leadership 
Course, of which Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell is director, was completed in 
April. As usual, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers take this as their only course at the 
College. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds spoke to 
the Fifth Annual Junior High School 
Conference of New York City on March 
23 at the Hotel Astor. His subject was 
“Interest Inventories as a Basis for 
Guidance in the Junior High School.” 


On May 3 Professor Fretwell spoke at 
the state meeting of the New Jersey High 
School Principals Association. He dis- 
cussed plans for meeting the present 
emergencies in the high schools of the 
state. 


During June Professor Fretwell will lec- 
ture at the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Logan, Utah; at the University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo.; and at the 
State College, Kearney, Neb. 


At the annual faculty meeting of Teach- 
ers College, Professor Briggs was re- 
elected as a member of the 
Committee. 


Executive 


On May 6, at the invitation of Mr. Alex- 
ander Efron, head of the department of 
physics of the John Adams High School, 
New York City, Professor Fretwell 
spoke to the faculty of the School on 
“Pupil Participation In School Govern- 
ment.” 


Mr. Galen Jones has completed his 
Ph.D. dissertation on “Extracurricular 
Activities in Relation to the Curriculum,” 
and passed his final oral examination. 
During the academic year 1933-34 Mr. 
Jones was instructor in the department 
of Secondary Education. He is now 
principal of the high school at Plainfield, 
N. Jj. 
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On May 14 Professor Fretwell spoke to 
the faculty and students of the State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., and 
on the same date to the Parent-Teacher 
Association, Roslyn, L. I. 


Professor Briggs has accepted an invita- 
tion to address the Convocation of the 
University of the State of New York 
next October. 


Professor Fretwell has been appointed an 
advisory member of the Committee on 
Education of the National Audubon So- 
ciety. Mr. Fay Welch of the State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., is 
chairman of this committee. 


On March 26 there was a joint dinner 
meeting ot the Children’s Welfare Fed- 
eration and the New York Section of 
the Camp Directors Association. The 
purpose of the meeting was to discuss: 
(1) the Neustein Bill before the New 
York Legislature, relative to state regu- 
lation of summer camps; (2) legislation 
in other states; and (3) proposed legisla- 
tion in New York State. The speakers 
were Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., State 
Commissioner of Health; Miss Hazel 
Allen, president of the New York Sec- 
tion of the Camp Directors Association; 
and Professor Fretwell. 


At the annual dinner meeting of the high 
school teachers of Fairfield, Conn., to be 
held on May 21, Professor Fretwell will 
speak on “Use of Leisure Time, If Any, 


by High School Teachers.” 


The Philadelphia Suburban High School 
Student Council Association met March 
19 at Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park, Pa., with Miss Margaret Mac- 
Donald as advisory chairman. The main 
feature of this meeting was a panel dis- 
cussion of “How Can a Student Learn 
to Use His Present and Future Leisure 
Time Intelligently?”? The panel, with 


the exception of the chairman, Professor 
Fretwell, was composed of high school 
pupils representing the various schools in 
the Association. 


On May 21 Professor Fretwell will lead 
the discussion on “Camping” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica. 


The principals of the high schools in 
Westchester County, N. Y., spent the 
morning of April 11 visiting the high 
school at Pleasantville, N. Y., of which 
Mr. Requa Bell is principal. The lunch- 
eon meeting and afternoon session were 
devoted to a discussion of the school’s 
extracurricular activities. Professor 
Fretwell led the discussion. 





Teachers College and Normal 
School Education 


On March 22 the Teacher Training 
League-gave their annual dinner in honor 
of Professor W. C. Bagley’s birthday. 
Dr. Margaret Kiely, principal of the 
City Normal School, Bridgeport, Conn., 
was the speaker. 


On April 5, under the auspices of the 
University of Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 
Week in Philadelphia, Professor Bagley 
and Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, of Ohio 
State University, debated on the subject 
“Resolved: That subject lines of demar- 
cation should be abandoned in a program 
of education in favor of a series of life 
activities consistent with modern pur- 
poses of education.” Dr. Hullfish de- 
fended the thesis and Dr. Bagley attacked 
its validity. 


Professor Thomas Alexander left March 
30 with a group of students for the an- 
nual spring educational tour of teacher- 
training institutions in the South. Pro- 
fessor Florence B. Stratemeyer joined 
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the group April 7 at Asheville, N. C. 
Among the many points of interest visited 
by the group were the Norris Dam and 
the New College Community. 


On Thursday afternoon, April 11, at the 
Interstate Conference for the Discus- 
sion of Common Problems of Education, 
held at the Men’s Faculty Club of Co- 
lumbia University, Professor E. S. Even- 
den served on the panel on “The 
Relationships of Professional Schools for 
Teachers and In-Service Education.” In 
the evening, at the meeting of the East- 
ern States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, Professor 
Evenden presented the “Major Conclu- 
sions and Recommendations of the 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers.” Professor Alexander assisted 
as a member of the discussion group. 


Professor Evenden addressed the follow- 
ing groups during the Golden Jubilee of 
the Mississippi Education Association, 
April 26 and 27, at Jackson: a general 
session of the Association, the Teachers 
College Group, the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of Colleges, the Negro Group, and 
a group of alumni of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 





Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teach- 
ers College Alumni are reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: 


Acheson, Eunice M. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed psychological counselor, Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Mass. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or any 
graduate of Teachers College may register with 
the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee is 
charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Sewen Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Alexander, Lillian S. (B.S. 1926), ap- 
pointed teacher and counselor, High 
School, Simsbury, Conn. 

Appell, Helen (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of physical education, The Dalton 
School, New York City. 

Aurand, O. H. (A.M. 1932), elected 
superintendent of schools, Steelton, Pa. 

Bader, Pauline L., appointed teacher of 
history and citizenship, High School, Bald- 
win, N. Y. 

Badger, Frances (A.M. 1934), appointed 
head of physical education department, 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Bain, Ollie M. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
head of home economics department, Rein- 
hardt College, Waleska, Ga. 

Barton, Alice L. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
director, Goodhue Home, Staten Island, 
Mu. 

Billies, Frank (A.M. 
teacher of social studies, 
Mount Morris, N. Y. 

Bonnel, Harris E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of health and physical education, 
High School, Caldwell, N. J. 

Cheney, Ray E. (Ph.D. 1934), elected 
superintendent of schools, River Forest, 
Ill. 

Conwell, Madge (A.M. 1930), appointed 
head of department of education and psy- 
chology, Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Cook, Lois M. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of household arts, Junior High 
School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Daniel, Mabel P., appointed house man- 
ager, Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Evans, Mary Louise (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed head of history department, Pearl 
River Junior College, Poplarville, Miss. 

Everitt, Fredrica (B.S. 1935), appointed 
dietitian, Overlook Hospital, Summit, N. J. 

Ewing, Clifton (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y. 

Failor, Clarence W., appointed voca- 
tional and educational adviser, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, IIl. 

Faulkner, Dora G. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Old Trail 
School, Akron, Ohio. 


1930), appointed 
High School, 
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Fincher, Ernest B., appointed teacher of 
history, Junior High School, Westwood, 


4 

Foster, Isabelle C. (B.S. 1930), appointed 
teacher of music, McFarland Junior High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Fowler, Virginia M., appointed instruc- 
tor in science, The Madeira School, Green- 
way, Fairfax County, Va. 

Franz, Gerard E. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
head of science department, Wildcliff 
College-The Mary Lyon School, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Gunn, Elizabeth A., appointed house- 
keeper, Central Club for Nurses, New York 
City. 

Hellmich, Eugene, appointed instructor in 
mathematics, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, IIl. 

Hesse, Alfred W., appointed instructor 
in English, Ellis College, Newtown Square, 
Pa. 

Hewson, Mary A. (A.M. 
pointed housekeeper-dietitian, 
Home, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Hirst, Claude M., appointed assistant 
chief, Division of School House Planning, 


1918), ap- 
Children’s 


State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 
Hollingsworth, Mary Cole, appointed 


director of speech activities, High School, 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 
Hutty, Margaret (B.S. 1932), appointed 


housekeeper, Columbia University, New 
York City. 
Jipp, Margaret, appointed teacher of 


first grade, Community School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Kendall, Glenn M., appointed curriculum 
director, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, N. Y. 

King, Margaret A., appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, Green Vale School, Roslyn, 
m %. 

Kline, Kenneth S., appointed associate 
executive, Cornell United Religious Work, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kyle, Frank P. (A.M. 1928), elected 
supervising principal, Public Schools, Burn- 
ham, Pa. 

Lerrigo, Edith M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed director of young people’s activities, 
First Baptist Church, East Orange, N. J. 

Lundin, Mabel (B.S. 1933), appointed 
fifth grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Magowan, Wilma (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed dietitian and teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, N. Y. 

Mattern, Anna R., appointed teacher of 
art, Miss Hewitt’s School, New York, N. Y. 

McNeill, Leslie (B.S. 1934), appointed 
assistant librarian, Evander Childs High 
School, New York City. 

Mendenhall, Paul, appointed educational 
adviser, CCC Camp No. 24, Springfield, 
B.S. 

Miller, Vera R. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgan, Phyllis (M.S. 1931), appointed 
dietitian, Prudential Insurance Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Morse, Dorothy (A.M. 1933), appointed 
head of French department, Westbrook 
Junior College, Portland, Me. 

Mulvey, Helen Frances, appointed teacher 
of English, Central Junior High School, 
East Providence, R. I. 

Neely, Grace I. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
assistant state extension nutritionist, Texas 
Extension Service, College Station, Tex. 

Orleans, Jacob S. (Ph.D. 1926), appointed 
assistant professor of education, College of 
the City of New York, New York City. 

Outland, Lloyd, appointed bandmaster, 
New York State Vocational Institute, 
Coxsackie, N. Y. 

Riggs, Caroline, appointed teacher of 
mathematics, Wykeham Rise School, Wash- 
ington, Conn. 

Rogers, Marguerite H. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed teacher of shorthand, Merchants & 
Bankers Business School, New York City. 

Sawyer, M. Claire (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Brantwood Hall, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Smith, Florence C., appointed dietitian, 
N.P.B.A. Hospital, Glendive, Mont. 

Stoner, Lucile, appointed teacher of first 
grade, Roosevelt School, River Edge, N. J. 

Stover, Webster (Ph.D. 1930), elected 
president of Arnold College, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Taft, Georgiana C. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed assistant psychologist, Letchworth 
Village, Thiells, N. Y. 

Thallman, Eva (B.S. 1927), restaurant 
manager for Sharp & Nassoit (hotel), New 
York City. 
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Miss Grace Gordon Hood (A.M. 
1913) has served for three years (1931- 
34) as itinerant teacher-trainer for home 
economics for adults at the University 
of Minnesota. She is continuing at the 
University of Minnesota as acting head 
of the teacher training section in the 
division of home economics. Miss Hood 
received the Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1934. The title 
of her thesis is A Study of the Content 
of Prerequisite-Chemistry Courses in 
Relation to the Content of Undergradu- 
ate Courses in Home Economics. 

Mr. Albert L. Hartman (A.M. 1926), 
principal of the Edgemont and Watchung 
Schools, Montclair, N. J., was a mem- 
ber of the panel discussion group con- 
ducted by the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction in At- 
lantic City, N. J., February 25 on the 
topic “What Constitutes Socially Useful 





Activities for the Early Elementary 
Pupils?” He also read a paper at the 
meeting of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals on “The Prin- 
cipal’s Responsibility for Teacher 
Growth.” 

Dr. Emanuel Gamoran (Ph.D., 1924) 
reports that a new textbook for the 
teaching of Hebrew entitled “Gilenu, 
The Play-Way to Hebrew,” Book II, 
has been prepared by him in collabora- 
tion with Mr. A. H. Friedland, Director 
of the Bureau of Jewish Education in 
Cleveland. <A pupil’s exercise book has 
also been prepared to accompany this 
text. In December and January Dr. 
Gamoran was invited to deliver a series 
of lectures in the following cities: Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
El Paso, San Antonio, Dallas, Little 


Rock, Kansas City, Topeka, and St. 
The topics were “The Meaning 


Louis. 
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of Education,’ “Methods of Teaching 
the Bible,” “Methods of Teaching Jewish 
History,” “Methods of Teaching Cur- 
rent Events,” “Methods of Teaching 
Hebrew.” 

Miss Diana S. Dent (B.S. 1932) is 
co-author with Mrs. Lucy Fuller James 
of a new course in Children’s Clothing, 
which was recently published by Edward 
Brothers, Lithoprinters, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Dr. Edna E. Lamson (Ph.D. 1930) is 
serving as chairman of the Committee 
on Measurement and Evaluation of Stu- 
dents’ Work, State Normal School, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. She has recently had 
two articles accepted: “The Challenge 
to Institutions Preparing Teachers for 
Elementary Schools,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision; ‘What 
Happens When the Second Judgment Is 
Recorded in a True-False Test?” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology. 

Marie J. Baurle (B.S. 1920) is in 


charge of the new maternity depart- 
ment of the French Hospital, New York 
City, which was opened April 20, 1935. 

Mr. E. H. Hamberger (A.M. 1926) 
writes that this is the third year of the 
Woodward Municipal Junior College, an 
expansion of the Woodward, Okla., 
High School which includes two years of 
approved college work. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Potter (Diploma, 
1890) writes: “I have enjoyed THe 
Recorp this year. I took a special 
course at Teachers College in 1890, 
taught five years, and am now a grand- 
mother. If we were not obliged to 
travel, I should enjoy visiting the Col- 
lege often.” 

Miss Louisa H. Lawton (A.M. 1929) 
has served for two years as educational 
adviser to Liberty School, Skylight, Ky. 
Miss Lawton is also director of indus- 
trial arts at Aomsby Village, Anchorage, 
Ky., and lecturer at the University of 
Louisville. 

















Recent Publications 





ELEVENTH EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK oF THE INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Edited by 
I. L. KANDEL. 552 pp. Cloth, $3.50. 

THE MAKING OF NAZIS. By I. L. Kanpev. 143 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
Studies of the International Institute, No. 17. 

THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC: TENTH YEARBOOK OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS. Edited by W. D. 
REEVE. 289 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 

IMPROVING THE ABILITY TO READ. By Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 
53 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Reprint from Teachers College Record, 
October, November, December 1934. 

A RECONSTRUCTED THEORY OF THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS. 
Revised Edition. By WiLtiaM HEarp KILPATRICK. 30 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. 

STATE SUPERVISION AND REGULATION OF BUDGETARY PRO- 
CEDURE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS: AN EVALUATION OF 
STATE PROVISIONS FOR BUDGET-MAKING IN LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
By RAYMOND Guy CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 111 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 637. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN OHIO: AND A PROPOSED PLAN OF 
RECONSTRUCTION. By FRANK Brown DILLey, Ph.D. 164 pp. Cloth, 
$1.75. Contributions to Education, No. 630. 


LUTHER HALSEY GULICK: 1865-1918. By ErHet JosEPHINE 
DorcGaNn, Ph.D. 180 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Contributions to Education, 
No. 635. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF AND CHARACTER AMONG JEWISH 
ADOLESCENTS. By ABRAHAM N. FRANZBLAU, Ph.D. 80 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Contributions to Education, No. 634. 


ZIONISM AND EDUCATION IN PALESTINE. By Noacu Naroi, 
Ph.D. 99 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Contributions to Education, No. 629. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS: a strupy oF 
THE QUALIFICATIONS, STATUS, AFFILIATIONS, AND FUNCTIONS OF PER- 
SONS RESPONSIBLE FOR HEALTH EDUCATION IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NEW JERSEY). By Dorotnuy Ruger, 
Ph.D. 106 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Contributions to Education, No. 636. 


INTER-INSTITUTIONAL AGREEMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION: AN ANALYSIS OF THE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO INTER- 
INSTITUTIONAL AGREEMENTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO COOR- 
DINATION. By DANIEL SAMMIS SANFORD, JR., Ph.D. 112 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. Contributions to Education, No. 627. 
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Among the 
Sixty Educational Books 
of 1934 


As listed in the April 1935 Journal of the National 
Education Association, together with critical comments 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL ECONOMIES 
By Henry H. Linn. 461 pp. Cloth, $3.00. 
“Since economy is the watchword in public-school administration, this book 
is especially welcome because of its sane and practical suggestions. Points 
out basic causes of waste such as the decentralization of control and legisla- 
lative and political interference. True versus false economies, buying in 
proper quantities, and the weakness of competitive bidding are discussed. 


Will serve as a handbook for the purchase, storage, and distribution of school 
supplies.” 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS 

Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the N. E. A. 194 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
“The third of this series of yearbooks to deal with the scientific aspect of 
supervision. Main theme is how to conduct scientifically each of the chief 
activities carried on by supervisors. The use of scientific supervision in 
installing courses of study, in appraising instruction, in helping the group or 
individual teacher are phases ably treated.” 


RELATIONAL AND FUNCTIONAL THINKING 

IN MATHEMATICS 
By Hersert R. HaMiey, Ph.D. Ninth Yearbook of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics. 215 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


“In an effort to make mathematics more dynamic, the aims of functional 
mathematics are concentrated on three main objectives— utilitarian, dis- 
ciplinary, and cultural values. In a scholarly and expert fashion Dr. 
Hamley traces the history of the function concept, discusses it in practise, 
and formulates a course of study based on this concept.” 


Mentioned as an Important Revision of a Notable Book: 


ENRICHED TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Maxie N. Wooprine, Ipa A. Jewett, and RACHEL T. BENSON. 358 pp. 
Cloth, $2.75. 


Bureau of Publications 


TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


EDITED BY J. McKEEN CATTELL 


CONTENTS 


April 6 

The Social Significance of the Co-operative Plan: 
Cant 8. Ext. 

Educational Events: 
The Rector of the University of Berlin; The 
Seminar in Merico; The Sizth International 
Congress on Commercial Education; Coopera- 
tion of Harvard College with Secondary 
Schools; The National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation; Summer Session of Cornell University; 
Courses in Modern Foreign Languages at the 
Summer Session of Columbia University; In- 
tercollegiate Round-Table Discussion in_ the 
Social Studies. 


Educational Notes and News. 


Discussion: 
Can the Private Secondary School Justify its 


Existence? ; Leonarp SuermMan. What a 
Schoolman Expects of Publishers; At.pert 
E/ARLEY. 

Special Correspondence: 
The Cultural Missions of Mexico: Rosgar J. 


Parker. 

Educational Research and Statistics: 
The NRA Codes and Secondary School Effi- 
ciency: Avegrt J. Kaptan. Marking Systems of 
South Dakota State College: D. B. Donen. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


Comments on Things Educational: 
Atlantic City Convention; Revolution in Evans- 
ville; We're for Music, Now. 

Monthly Survey of Educational Books: 
Curti on American Educational Social Doc- 
trine; Fifteen Contributors to Social Studies; 
Simonds on World Peril; Democratic Collec- 
tivism ; Health Readers; Youth and Art; Bow- 
man’s Geography as Social Science; Nursing; 
Education on the Air; Photoplay Apprecia- 
tion, 


March 30 
The Defective Vision of Some of the Critics of the 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the Social 
Studies Commission: Jesse H. Newion. 
Educational Events: 
The Representative of the University of Chile 
in the United States; An Institute of Vitalized 
School Journalism at the University of Denver; 
The Tenth Anniversary of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity; Special Libraries Association Convention; 
The Eastern Music Supervisors Conference; 
Conference of the Institute of Women’s Pro- 


fessional Relations; Schoolmen’s Week in 
Pennsylvania. 

Educational Notes and News. 

Discussion: 
A Mother of Geographers: O. O. Nonrats. 


Student Annuals: Eanest C. Marriner. A.Q., 
E.Q. and 1.Q.—Regrets: Haat R. Doverass. 
Special Correspondence: 
Science vs. Superstition in China: Rosgar N. 
McMurry. 
Quotations: 
Reorganization of Student Activities in German 
Universities. 
Educational Books of 1984. 


March 23 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association: 
The Public and the Program of Secondary Edu- 
cation Georce F. Zoox 
The Future Place of the Federal Government 
in Public Education: Geonces Drayton Sraayes, 
Educational Events 
The Fairbridge School in Canada; The Chilean 
Educational Mission; The Horizontal Organiza. 
tion of Secondary Education; Tercentenary 
Projects by Student Editors; Entries for the 
Children’s Science Fair; The College of Archi- 
tecture of Cornell University; The Graduate 
School of Journalism of Columbia University; 
The Denver School Executives Conference; A 
Writers’ Conference at the University of North 
Carolina; The Diamond Jubilee of the State 
University of Louisiana 
Educational Notes and News. 
Discussion: 
Scholarship or Propaganda: I. L 
New Approach 
for Teachers: Josern C. Trarnor. 


Kanpew. A 
for a Course in Mathematics 
Special Correspondence 
Teachers’ Tenure in 
LOUGH 
Quotations: 
On Swearing Oaths; 


California: L. 8. Gm- 


Thank You, Mr. Hearst! 
Societies and Meetings 


The Association of American Colleges: Howanp 
D. Roetors. 
Educational Research and Statistics: 
The Distribution of College Teachers: B. W. 
KuNkKEL. 
March 16 
The Superintendents at Atlantic City: Br_mont 


F aRLey. 

Education and Public Service: Lorus D. Corrman, 

Educational Events: 
The Academic Assistance Council of London; 
The Appropriations of the General Education 
Board; Modified House Plan at the College of 
the City of New York; The Distribution of 
National Research Council Fellows; A Survey 
of Needed School Construction; Department 
of Teacher Training of the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program; Prison Education in New York 
State; Princeton Summer Seminar in Arabic 
and Islamic Studies; The Meeting of Historical 
Societies in Pittsburgh; The Kappa Delta Pi 
Award; Officers of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Educational Notes and News. 

Discussion: 
Barriers—and Barriers: Tuomas C. Barnam, Ja. 
The Troubles of Mr. Rennick and Others: 
Exrertencep Teacuer. The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Full-time Students: Grornce ALLEN 
Opcers. 

Special Correspondence: 
Labor Camps and Requirements for Admis- 
sion to German Universities: Hans Nasnowz. 

Quotations: 
Facing Actualities in American Education. 

Educational Research and Statistics: 
Freshman Preferences: Studies in College Orien- 
tation: R. F. Piper. 





$5.00 a Year 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY 


15 Cents a Copy 





THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 
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ECONOMICAL 


of 
Money 


Class time 
Study time 
Teacher’s time 


CHICAGO PRACTICE TESTS 
by Sophia C. Camenisch 


are individualized drills on just the essentials of usage and mechanics— 
with pupils’ Key for self-correction and self-instruction, if desired. 


Teacher's secret final examination free if Keys are used. 


Wtithusecgats 


211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois 








ART EDUCATION TODAY 


A publication in memory of Arthur Among the contributors are: 
Wesley Dow, presenting an open George J. Cox 

forum in which current opinions Charles J. Martin 

Ruth Reeves 

Eugene G. Steinhof 


: ; ' H. Rosabelle Macdonald 
various art fields makes their mes- icon Bilton 


on art teaching are discussed by 


those whose significant work in 


sages of distinct importance. Francis H. Taylor 


96 pages—6o illustrations. Price, $1.25 plus 15 cents postage 








BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 
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DISTINGUISHED 
DEPENDABLE 
PRACTICAL 


The only national journal 
devoted exclusively to the 


teaching of elementary school 
English 


Composition, usage, lit- 
erature, book selec- 
tion, and methods 


Ideas at once progressive 
and sound 


Practical suggestions for 
classroom and library 


Research, accurately re- 
corded and _intelli- 
gently interpreted 


Cooperates with leading edu- 
cational organizations 


THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


Edited by C. C. Certain 


Box 67, North End Station 
Detroit, Michigan 


TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS A YEAR 








Fairgrieve Geography Pictures 


612 Desk Size Pictures in Eight Sets. Aven 
age size, 6 x 4 inches. Printed in gravure op 
one side of the paper only, two pictures on ¢ 
sheet, 8% x 11 inches. 





















Types of Com. 
munication and 
Settlement 
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Types of Vegetation 
EACH PICTURE A TYPE SHOWING 
RELATIONSHIP 


® ree 
af 1 PICTURES 
60¢ 


Every picture was cho- 
sen by Professor Fair- 
grieve to represent a type 
as well as show some particular place and set of 
geographical relationships. Through the use of these 
pictures children learn the character of the physical 
environment and the kind of human reactions and 
activities in relation to the various types of sur- 
roundings in different parts of the world. All con- 
ditions of environment are represented, cold, tem- 
perate, hot, arid, wet, plain, plateau, mountains. As 
interpretative text accompanies each picture. 

EMINENT AUTHOR 

Arranged and edited by the eminent geographer, 
Professor J. Fairgrieve, University of London, one 
of the world’s foremost teachers in geography. 

EIGHT SETS OF PICTURES 

Each unit of study consists of 64 pictures in sepia, 
two on a sheet, 844 x 11 inches. The series includes 
the eight following sets: 





1. British Isles 4. Africa — 

2. North America 3. _~ 

3. South America, Pacific Islands 
Central America, 6. Asia 
West Indies 7. Mediterranean 
Antarctica 8. Europe 


A.J. NYSTROM 6 CO. 


Scwoot Mars, Giosts, awe CHARTS 


3333 
Elston Ave. 





MAIL FOR FREE SAMPLE PICTURE 
Clip this coupon and send it to us with your name, address, 
and teaching position, and we will send you your picture 
by return mail. 


WOO cccccccccccccccccccccesesces Position ....ess+ ° 
BEET cccccccccccescccccccccocesecccccsceccncoseste . 
GE  ccccccccecececccsveccees BORED cccccccccceces Pte 
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FOR 60 YEARS 


the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION has been championing the cause 
of BETTER SCHOOLS. Today it enjoys national recognition as 


THE PRACTICAL SCHOOLMAN’S 
FAVORITE FORUM 


In its pages are discussed the most vital problems of educational 
purposes and procedures. 








Distinctive Features Include: 
THE TEACHER AND THE TIMES—in which the Editor concisely 
analyzes current problems of social change; 
THE ROUND TABLE—about which active schoolmen meet in fort- 
nightly conference; 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK—stray leaves from the diary of a High 
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» 
4 
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mre School Principal; 
re THE NEWS DIGEST of Education—a miniature newspaper of interest- 
— ing events that are making educational history ; 
a THE ALCOVE FOR NEW BOOKS; SHORT STORIES; and 
MAKERS OF BETTER SCHOOLS. 
her, 
" JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
ins The National Fortnightly for Educational Leaders 
By the year $3.00 (20 issues) 
nd, Six Park Street Boston 
a - |. 9: "Sd seieciadadie Quein en a a 
Journal of Education 
6 Park St., Boston 
Enclosed is $1, for which send me the next 14 issues (a $2.10 value). 
Name 
_, Position 
sure 
Be Address 
Pte 
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WV HEN you subscribe to 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Edited by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


you meet through its pages, school executives throughout 
the country who have made outstanding contributions to 
method and are willing to share this help. 


A School Principal 
from the Middle 
West Writes... 


“American Childhood is the 
most popular magazine with our 
teachers. During the past few 
years we have had to discon- 
tinue some of our subscriptions 
to professional magazines, but 
no one would think of giving up 
American Childhood. The teach- 
ers want to do the things sug- 
gested in your columns.” 





| end issue contains, in addition to feature articles and suggested 

methods, definite and practical seat work, stories to read, pictures 
to cut out and study, treatises on the modern teaching of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, music; and a complete department of “Art In 
Childhood”—ten pages of designs each month in paper cutting, paint, 
crayon and woodwork problems—by leading authorities on this subject. 


A year’s subscription to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will bring ten 
issues filled with helpful, practical material—your teaching will be 
easier—your burden will be lightened. 


Subscription price, $2.50 a year. 
Sample copy sent upon request. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
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Appraisal of 
Newer Practices in 
Selected Public Schools 


By 
J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE, Ph.D. 


The newer, progressive practices in 
public schools are for the first time 
evaluated in a comprehensive and 
systematic manner. Concise descrip- 
tions of old and new curricular prac- 
tices now used in elementary and 
secondary schools are provided. 
Three types of outcomes—namely, 
intellectual, dynamic, and social per- 
formance are measured by conven- 
tional and new tests. The facts, which 
will supplement the debates of 
newer versus older curricular prac- 
tices, are presented in three read- 
able mediums—tables, graphs, and 
explanations. 


117 pp. Cloth, $1.50 
Bureau or Pustications 


Teachers College, Columbia Gniversitp 
NEW YORK CITY 








The MAKING of NAZIS 


By I. L. KANDEL 


Professor of Education and Associate in international 
Institute, Teachers College, Columble University 
THE first detailed descrip- 
tion of changes which have been ef- 
fected in German education as a result 
of the National Socielist Revolution. 
An objective study on the basis of 
official decrees and regulations and the 
writings of leading German educators. 
The volume concludes with a chapter on 
the Challenge of Totalitarianism. 


143 pp. $1.50 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE - COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 














GATES READING TESTS 
A New Form Is Now Available 


A third Form has recently been published for each of the Gates Reading Tests. This 
makes it possible to test with new material improvement in these types of reading: 


Gates Primary Reading Tests for Grades 1 and 2 


Type 1. Word Recognition 
Type 2. Sentence Reading 
Type 3. Paragraph Reading 


Gates Silent Reading Tests for Grades 3 to 8 
Type A. Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
Type B. Reading to Predict the Outcome of Given Events 
Type C. Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
Type D. Reading to Note Details 


The new Form will be especially valuable for end-of-the-year testing in schools in 
which the other forms have been used during the year. 


Price, each Form, $2.00 per 100 
Specimen set of Primary Tests or set of Grades 3-8 Tests, 25 cents each 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Our World Today ° 


Teachers College State Teachers College 
Columbia Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY | 


You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder end the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —BROWNING 


In the field of geography for the first time in 
years, Newness in substance as well as in dress is 
an accomplished fact, for the series is new in every 
sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill 
of two teachers who know from experience how to 
make geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving 
typography, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, supe- 
rior maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISC® DALLAS 





ADVERTISEMENT 





